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NOTICES. profession, and so were not bound to read anything 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. Paut’s House, WARWICK 
SquarRE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


Hews Rotes, 


The Index to Volume LXIII of THE BookMAN 
will be given in our June Number. 


One has read so much of how Marryat’s dashing 
novels used to inflame boys with a reckless passion 
for the sea ; how the romances of Mayne Reid and 
Fenimore Cooper have driven many beyond the 
bounds of civilisation in search of lurid adventure ; 
how stories of the blood-and-thunder variety have 
sent a lot of young readers to prison and a few to 
the gallows, that it seemed worth while trying to 
find out whether literature had ever justified itself 
by doing some good and being responsible for 
moulding the purposes of men who have risen to 
respectable eminence in modern life. To this end 
it was necessary that the scope of the inquiry 
should not be limited to writers, but should also 
include those who did not follow literature as a 


unless they wanted to. The questions propounded 
were: (I) What is the best book you have read 
in the last few months ? and (2) Has any book ever 
had any influence on your career? and the first 
results were disquieting, for they seemed to suggest 
that there was very little reading going on now 
except in literary circles, where men are bound to 
read each other’s books, very much as the little 
group of residents on Pitcairn Island were reduced 
to taking in each other’s washing. 


The head of one important commercial house 
replied, apologetically, that he had no time to 
reply ; and the heads of two others responded (not 
for publication) that they had never been great 
readers, and of late had read almost nothing, and 
they could not remember that any book had ever 
influenced them. A prominent M.P., belonging to 
one of the older Parties in the House, admitted 
that though he once used to read a good deal, he 
can’t think of any book that helped him, and adds 
that lately he has read only newspapers and Blue 
Books. But happily 


MR. RAMSAY MACDONALD, MLP., 
the leader of the Labour Party, has not fallen into 
any such primitive habits. He has always been a 
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good reader, and 
modern authors 
may find what 
significance they 
like (or don’t like) 
in the fact that 
he says the best 
book he has read 
in the last few 
months is Scott’s 
“Old Mortality.” 
He names as 


Id, 
Ramsay Macdonald having had par- 


ticular influence 
on his career that admirable and too little known 
book, Hugh Miller’s ‘‘ My Schools and School- 
masters.” 


MR. A. G. GARDINER, 


a great journalist, a delightful and popular essayist, 
under a pseudonym and, with the mask off, author 
of ‘‘ The Life of Harcourt,’’ one of the most brilliant 
of recent biographies, says : 


(1) I should give the first place among the books 
which have appeared during the past year to the 
“ Letters of Walter Page,’ not because the book is an 
historical document of capital importance—it is that 
beyond question—but because it is a singularly beautiful 
revelation of a rich and gracious personality presented 
with a humorous kindliness and felicity that add to 
the permanent possessions of literature. Even to those 
who had the privilege of Page’s acquaintance and 
knew his worth, the book is an unexpected joy. In his 
mingled wisdom, humour and humanity he is more 
reminiscent of Lincoln than any other man who has 
played a part in world affairs, and it is doubtful whether 
any civilisation 
except that of 
America could have 
produced so fine a 
flower of true 
culture. 

(2) I find it diffi- 
cult to say what 
books have in- 
fluenced me in any 
definite direction. 
I know those which 
have given me 
joy and have 
become a part 
of my emotional 
life. In these things I cannot distinguish between 
the different expressions of art. “ Twelfth Night ” and 
the “ Magic Flute,’’ Hardy’s novels and the “‘ Matthew 
Passion,’ the art of Botticelli and the picaresque 
romance of Borrow, the poetry of Wordsworth and the 
deep-browed genius of Diirer—these and their like are 
the things that fill the landscape of my mind, regard- 
less of the medium in which they worked. But whether 
they have practically influenced my life or have simply 
fed a hunger of the spirit, I do not know. If I had had 


Photo by i 
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a creative gift they would certainly have influenced my 
work, but in the absence of that gift I can only be sure 
that they have given me a sensuous pleasure that has 
been perhaps the most real and enduring thing in my 
experience. That they have made me wiser or better 
in the actual conduct of life I can neither affirm nor 
deny. If I can trace any specific influence from books 
it is derived not from imaginative literature but from 
more purely intellectual sources. I think, for example, 
that the impact of Macaulay upon my mind as a boy 
left a lasting impression on me. The energy, directness 
and sequaciousness of his style saturated my mind. 
I sometimes doubt whether the effect was good— 
whether I did not catch more of his vices, which are 
easily contracted, than of his virtues, which are less 
attainable. Among the books to which I trace a 
definite extension of the interest of the mind I should 
include Boswell (by whom I was fortunate enough to be 
“caught young ’’), Plutarch and the “ Early Days of 
Charles James Fox.’”’ These and similar books opened 
the windows of the 
mind to new hori- 
zons and doubtless 
influenced me in 
more ways than I 
am conscious of. 


A. G. GARDINER. 


SIR JAMES 
YOXALL, 

a novelist of dis- 
tinction, as well as 
a high authority 
on educational  Pivto 
matters, thinks— 

(1) ‘‘Of books in English recentiy read by me, the 
best novel is ‘Babbitt,’ and in general: literature 
Housman’s ‘ Last Poems.’ (2) Matthew Arnold’s 
‘Culture and Anarchy’ had a particular influence 
on my mind forty years ago.”’ 


Sir James Yoxall. 


BISHOP WELLDON writes: 


It is a little difficult to answer such questions as 
yours with complete accuracy, but I will do my best. 
I ought however to tell you that I live much more 
among the great books of the past than among modern 
books, and that I am naturally a good deal influenced 
in my reading by my profession. I should put Dean 
Inge’s Outspoken 
Essays” at the 
head of such books 
as have lately 
appeared in general 
literature ; in- 
clude both volumes 
of the Essays ; for 
the second volume, 
although it is not 
altogether as good 
as the first, yet 
contains some 
essays, and notably 
the ““Confessio Photo by Vandyk. 


Bishop Welldon. 
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Fidei,”” which may be said to equal, if not to surpass, 
the first in interest. 

I think parents and teachers should pay much more 
regard than they do to the ages at which young people 
read particular books. Many persons read Shakespeare 
and Milton too early, and the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
too late. It was my fortune to gain the strongest 
intellectual stimulus from Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust,’’ and the 
richest spiritual illumination from Dante’s “ Divina 
Commedia,” probably because I did not read them 
until I was of full years. But, at the time when I 
stood most in need of a strengthening influence, Bishop 
Butler’s “‘ Analogy’ and the Rev. F. W. Robertson’s 
“Sermons ”’ wrought the deepest impression upon my 
mind and _ there- 
fore, I may frankly 
say, upon my life. 

J. E. C. WELLDON. 


MR. G. B. 
BURGIN, 

well known as the 
author of more 
novels than the 
number of his 
years and of 
three entertaining 
volumes of per- 
sonal recollec- 
tions, pays a handsome tribute to a contemporary, 
saying : 


Photo by 
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The best book I have read during the last few months 
is Walter de la Mare’s “ Memoirs of a Midget.’’ Many 
enlightened critics share my preference in spite of the 
fact that one influential “‘ organ’”’ declared it to be 
impossible to make a heroine out of a female dwarf, 
although he omitted to explain how an author could 
manufacture a heroine out of a male one. “ Miss 
Midget” is a fantasy to be read by the old partly 
because it so vividly recalls the dreams of youth. Its 
sweetness and mystical beauty, its fragrance and 
pathos, banish the long and painful years. Old forgotten 
ideals come back to us, although there is a certain sad 
bitterness in knowing that in the strain of modern life 
we have forgotten how we started out with them. 
I never met Walter de la Mare until the other evening, 
and then he talked about ‘‘ Monologues.” It was an 
interesting talk, though I wanted to hear how “ Miss 
Midget ” inspired him to tell her story. 

Three books have had a marked effect on my 
career-—such as it is—because I devoured them when 
young. All three of them exercised a curiously forma- 
tive influence over me. They are “ Gil Blas,’ “ Don 
Quixote’ and “ Lorna Doone.”” “Gil Blas” taught 
me that when a man asks your opinion about anything 
he has done (sce Gil Blas and the sermon story), it is, 
to say the least of it, unwise to show one’s own superior 
knowledge by finding fault with it; “ Don Quixote” 
taught me to respect a man who has sufficient imagina- 
tion to tilt at windmills ; and “ Lorna Doone ’’ taught 
me that “ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.’” When 
I was once chatting with Blackmore, he shyly admitted 
that he did not consider it to be his best book. Which 


goes to prove that an author is seldom the most dis- 
cerning critic of his own work. 

In spite of all critical considerations, the influence a 
book has on its readers is largely a matter of tempera- 
ment. Some responsive key-note is touched or is not 
touched by the author. There is that hackneyed 
saying about “the degradation of a popular success.” 
Even though a popular success may not be the highest 
form of art, there is always something to be found in 
it which appeals to the world at large. (Take, for 
instance, the wonderful death scene of old Mrs. Perch 
in “ If Winter Comes.”’) 

There was once a man who honestly admitted that 
he preferred Chromos to Old Masters because they 
were ‘‘ more chummy ” and he understood them better. 
Any author who pines for “ degradation,” otherwise 
bread and butter, is sometimes compelled to consider the 
wants of his readers rather than give the reins to all 
that is best and highest and most artistic within him. 

“A strange world, my masters.” There is this to 
be said, however: If there are some strange readers in 
it, there are some 
equally strange 
writers. 

Gro. B. Burin. 


DR. HUGH 
WALKER, 
who has done 
much distin- 
guished work in 
biography and 
criticism, notably 
of the greater 
. Victorians, and is 
Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature at 
St. David’s College, Lampeter, finds “ your first 
question is easily answered. Of the books I have 
recently read, Hendrick’s ‘ Life of Page’ stands 
easily first. It is a great biography of a great man, 
and therefore a very precious possession. To your 
second question I don’t think I can give any definite 
answer. No single book has ever determined my 
career. The writer who has influenced me most 
profoundly is, I think, Aristotle, because of the vast 
sweep of his intellect, combined with an unfailing 
restraint and 
sanity.” 
HuGH WALKER. 


Photo by 


Elliott & Fry Dr, Hugh Walker. 


MR. ROBERT 
LYND, 
literary editor of 
the Daily News 
and one of the 
most charming of 
modern essayists, 
replies : 

(1) Among the 
younger writers I 
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think I should vote for Mr. David Garnett’s “ Lady 
into Fox”’ and Father R. A. Knox’s ‘“‘ Memories of the 
Future,” in prose, and the work of Mr. Alan Porter 
and Mr. Bertram Higgins in verse (so far as it can be 
studied in Mr. W. K. Seymoutr’s “ Miscellany of Poetry, 
1922’’). Among the established writers Mr. Wells re- 
covered his form as a novelist in “ Men Like Gods,” 
and Mr. Belloc his form as an essayist in “On.” So 
that my vote would have to 
be split into almost as many 
parts as an orange. 

(2) Obviously, books in- 
fluence their readers’ careers 
—largely without their 
knowing it—as their friends 
and their geographical sur- 
roundings do. The most 
important influences, I 
imagine, are the most difficult 
to trace. It is easier to trace 
the influence of a contem- 
porary propagandist than the 
influence of Plutarch or 
Shakespeare. But I doubt if 
this means that it is more 
profound or lasting. 

(3) One of the books that 
“influenced me as a boy 
» was Stevenson’s “ Virginibus 
Puerisque.” It turned idle- 
ness from a pastime into a 
duty, and at the same time 
persuaded me, rightly or 
wrongly, that to choose the 
best words was the eleventh 
commandment. I do not 
know whether it was Robert Blatchford’s “‘ Merrie 
England ” that made me a Socialist at college, but that 
and Ruskin’s “‘ Unto This Last’ were my Bible for a 
vear or two. The first book of O’Growney’s “‘ Lessons 
in Irish” was another book that opened a new world 
to me, and Mazzini’s ‘‘ Duties of Man”’ reconciled 
Nationalism and Internationalism, religion and the 
spirit of Socialism, in a way that made this seem like a 
new revelation. But I cannot be sure that any of these 
writers really ‘“‘ influenced”’ me more than fifty other 
greater writers, from Shakespeare to Sterne, from 
Plutarch to Lamb, from Keats to Whitman and Brown- 
ing. God forgive them for not making a better job of 
it when they were about it. 


Copyright of Hull Corporation, 


ROBERT LYND. 


Colonel Fairfax Rhodes, of Brockhampton Park, 
Gloucestershire, has presented to the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation of Hull, for their public Art 
Gallery, Adrian Hanneman’s famous portrait of 
Andrew Marvell, who was M.P. for Hull from 1659 
to 1678. Colonel Fairfax Rhodes is a son of the 
late Mr. James Rhodes, of Leeds, who acquired the 
portrait from the Holdforth family, in whose 
possession it had been ever since it was painted in 
1658. No finer portrait of the poet exists. It was 
engraved by Grosart for his 1872 edition of Marvell, 
but does not seem to have been reproduced since, 


From the portrait by A. Hanreman, presented to the City of 
Hull Art Gallery. 


except in the memorial volume, ‘‘ Andrew Marvell : 
Tercentenary Tributes,’ edited by Mr. W. H. 
Bagguley, Hull’s City Librarian, and published 
last year by Mr. Humphrey Milford. 


Messrs. Chapman & Dodd have included iu a 
handsomely produced volume (7s. 6d.) ‘“‘ Gay’s 
“The Beggar’s Opera” and “ Polly,” reprinted 
from the first editions, with 
the music to the songs. 


“The Littlest One 
Again,”’ by Mrs. Marion St. 
John Webb, which Messrs. 
Harrap are publishing 
almost immediately, is a 
continuation of her first and 
most popular book of verse 
about children, “ The 
Littlest One,’’ which has 
gone through many editions 
and is shortly to appear in 
a new form with music to 
each of the poems. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bernard 
Shaw are to be amongst the 
guests of the P.E.N. Club at 
the Arden Hotel, Stratford- 
on-Avon, on Wednesday, 
May 2nd. The luncheon 
will precede the special 
matinée of ‘“‘ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” which is 
being presented by the New Shakespearean Company 
at the Memorial Theatre in honour of the distin- 
guished foreign authors who are being entertained 
by the Club during the first week in May. 


Andrew Marvell 
(1621-1678). 


There are more memorials to Shakespeare in 
London than most people are aware of, and Mr. 
W. Bailey Kempling has done an excellent and 
timely work in ‘“‘ The Shakespeare Memorials of 
London” (5s.; Werner Laurie). He gives you 
interesting glimpses of Shakespeare’s life in London, 
tells of places or sites of places associated with 
him, and of all that has been raised in various parts 
of the town to commemorate his memory and 
the memories of his fellow-players. The present 
tercentenary celebrations give it timeliness, and 
no visitor to London just now will find a more 
entertaining or more useful guide. One can agree 
with the author that no praise is too high for the 
twenty-four photographs by Mr. W. J. Roberts 
which illustrate the book. 


As we go to press, we receive from Messrs. Ernest 
Benn, Ltd., the two first volumes of their very 
beautifully produced series, ‘‘ The Player’s Shake- 
speare’’ (£4 4s. net each). The plays are reprinted 
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literatim from the 
First Folio of 
1623, except that 
certain letters are 
made to accord 
with modern use. 
Each volume has 
an_ introduction 
by Mr. Granville 
Barker, and is 
under the art- 
editorship of Mr. 
Mr. H. de Vere Stacpoole, Albert Ruthers- 
ton. Of the two 
have published. 
first volumes, 
“The Merchant of Venice ”’ is illustrated in colour 
and with line drawings by Mr. Thomas Lowinsky, 
and The Tragedie of Macbeth’ by Mr. Charles 
Ricketts. 


Few first novels have met with a more immediate 
success than has Miss Pamela Wynne’s ‘“‘ Ann’s an 
Idiot ”’ (Philip Allan), ten thousand copies of which 
had been called for before publication. The Frederick 
A. Stokes Company has taken it for America, and, 
moreover, booked the next half-dozen novels by 
the same author. Miss Wynne is very well known 
in Anglo-Indian society. She spends a good deal 
of her time in travelling, and is at present away in 
the East, but before going had completed another 
novel, which has_ been provisionally entitled 
“Warning,” and will in due course be published by 
Mr. Philip Allan. 


Another new novelist to 
be congratulated is Mr. 
William Dudley Pelley, 
whose first novel, ‘‘ The 
Fog,” published the other 
day by Mr. Andrew Melrose, 
is already in its third large 
edition. 


Mr. John Long is offering 
another {500 Prize for the 
best First Novel. Mrs. 
Emmeline Morrison, who 
won the prize in Mr. Long’s 
Competition, has 
written a new novel, ‘‘ The 
Sins Ye Do,” which he is 
just publishing. 


Mr. Dornford Yates, 
whose “ Jonah and Co.” 
Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. 
are publishing, spends 
most of his time at Pau, 
returning to England only 


for the summer 
months. He was 
educated at Har- 
row and Oxford, 
called to the Bar 
(Inner Temple) in 
1909, practised, 
and wrote in his 
spare time until 
1914, when he 
became a_subal- 
tern in the Yeo- 
manry. When the 
end of the war 
released him 
from service, he found that his practice had all 
disappeared, so he let it go and adopted writing as 
his profession. His first book was published on 
August 4th, 1914, but, he says, of the two events 
the outbreak of the war attracted most attention. 
Mr. Dornford Yates is one of the most popular of 
the Windsor Magazine contributors. He has lately 
written “‘ Valerie French,” a sequel to ‘‘ Anthony 
Lyveden,”’ which was his last novel but one, his 
last being “‘ Jonah & Co.,” the scenes of which are 
for the most part laid in the Pyrenees, and it has 
gratified him that two or three strangers have 
recently recommended it to him as a book worth 
reading. 


Miss Joan Kennedy 


whose new novel, “ The Muck Pond,” has just 
been published by Messrs. A. M. Philpot. 


One thing needful in books for reading in bed 
is that they shall be small enough and light enough 
to hold easily, and these requirements are met by 
Messrs. Dent’s new “ Bed- 
side Library” (2s. 6d. 
each). The first three 
volumes, ‘“‘ The Life and 
Death of Socrates,” ‘‘ The 
Golden Book of St. Augus- 
tine’’ and “ The Life and 
Death of Sir John Falstaff,’ 
are ideal books in subject 
as well as in form for such 
a series. They are most 
delectably produced, and 
even the more expensive 
edition in limp leather 
(3s. 6d.) is a wonder of 
cheapness for these days. 


For a series of lectures 
and counter-lectures to be 
given at the London School 
of Economics, in aid of 
the Hospitals of London, 
the organising committee 
has arranged a very 
attractive programme. On 
Mr. Dornford Yates. May 8th Mr. Alfred Noyes 


. 
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and Miss Edith Sitwell discuss “‘ Poetry and Modern 
Poetry” (which sounds vaguely unkind), and Mr. 
Gosse will be chairman. The Rt. Hon. C. A. 
McCurdy, K.C., M.P., and Mr. G. K. Chesterton, 
under the chairmanship of Viscount Burnham, 
discuss ‘‘Is Modern Journalism worth the Price 
We Pay for it,” on May 15th. Mr. J. C. Squire 
is to take one side on a subject not yet fixed, with 
Mr. Justice Darling in the chair, on May 2gth, 
and on June 5th Mr. A. G. Gardiner and Mr. 
Philip Guedalla will unbosom themselves appro- 
priately on “ Biographers and their Victims,’’ Mr. 
Asquith taking the chair. 


Jenner’s Literary Society (Jenner’s is in Edin- 
burgh the equivalent to Harrod’s in London) at a 
recent meeting held a mock prosecution of Mark 
Sabre, of “If Winter Comes,” the hall being 
arranged as for an actual trial, with judges, 
barristers, usher duly robed, and the witnesses 
dressed in accordance with their descriptions in the 
novel. A formal indictment charged Mark Sabre 
with failing to fit himself for the duties of common 
life, and causing mental and moral suffering to his 
wife ; with inflicting further suffering on his wife by 
affording protection to Effie Bright and, by his 
conduct, causing Effie’s suicide. The cross-examina- 
tion of Mark and the speeches of counsel and judge 
were excellent, and proved that the speakers, like 
the witnesses, were thoroughly intimate with the 
book. The trial lasted from 8 p.m. till 10.30, when 
the jury withdrew to consider their verdict. In 
their absence the Chairman of the Literary Society 
asked the audience—which numbered several 
hundreds—to give their opinion, and on each charge 
they found Mark Sabre “‘ Not Guilty,’’ a verdict 
which, on their return, the jury confirmed. Where- 
upon there was great applause and, in the most 
approved fashion, the usher threatened to clear the 
Court. Those present were full of praise for the 
cleverness with which the whole thing was carried 
out. THE Bookm,n. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


Dixon Scott’s “‘ Men of Letters,’’ the second edition of 
which has for some time been out of print, is now reissued 
as the first volume in '‘ The Bookman Library ”’ (7s. 6d. ; 
Hodder & Stoughton), with Mr. Max Beerbohm’s introduc- 
tion. Further volumes in ‘‘ The Bookman Library,” 
which is to include new books as well as selected reprints, 
will be shortly announced. 


For a thrilling, rattling good romance of the old days 
of piracy you will go a long way before you find anything 
better than Randall Parrish’s “‘ Wolves of the Sea ”’ (7s. 6d. ; 
Jarrolds). It begins just as such a romance ought to, with 
Geoffry Carlyle, captured in the disastrous Monmouth 
rebellion, being shipped to the plantations with a motley 
herd of rascally or pitiful criminals ; and it develops into 
a tale of love and desperate adventure that holds the 


reader in suspense through all its ramifications to the 
right happy ending. An ably written, thoroughly enjoy- 
able yarn. 

“The Chain,’’ by Charles Hanson Towne (7s. 6d. ; 
Putnams) is a story of literary and journalistic life in 
America. The chain is that chain of circumstance by 
which all our lives are bound, and the story is of how John 
Darrow, with high ambitions and great literary capacity, 
strove to break away from it. The many and varied 
characters introduced are skilfully, sympathetically and 
realistically drawn, and one comes to feel how very like 
their English contemporaries these American poets, 
novelists and journalists are. There is beauty as well as 
pathos in the first love of John Darrow ; and Mr. Towne 
is as subtle and true in his handling of the humorous as of 
the poignant and darker incidents of his tale. However 
it may be, you suspect that several of his characters are 
modelled on actual persons, and much of his narrative of 
Darrow’s doings as editor and author drawn from personal 
experience. It is a brilliantly written novel, alive and 
full of interest. 

It is curious, as Mr. C. G. Grey says in his preface to 

“ Gliding and Soaring Flight ’’ (5s. ; Sampson Low), “ that 
although gliding experiments formed the basis from which 
all practical flying and a great deal of what is supposed 
to be aerodynamic science have been developed, nobody 
has taken the trouble to write a history of gliding or to 
record what the early gliding experimenters did for the 
progress of aviation.’’ That omission is made good in 
this book by Mr. J. Bernard Weiss, who has written a 
most interesting and valuable survey of the progress of 
the science of gliding flight from the earliest attempts 
down to the latest achievements. The volume is well 
illustrated with drawings and photographs. 
_ Mr. Wilkinson Sherren has studied his period with 
minute care, and his ‘‘ Eelen of Bringard: A Romance 
of Roman Wessex’”’ (7s. 6d.; Cecil Palmer) draws us 
back into the atmosphere of bygone ages when the 
Romans ruled Britain. The story is woven round the 
love of Eelen, the daughter of an old British chieftain, 
for Junius, a Roman patrician soldier; a love with 
which her nationalism is constantly at war. In Eelen, 
virile and fearless, and in Cormac, her father, we find the 
old British spirit, the old British traditions, and the stout- 
ness of heart that would not surrender to the conquering 
foe. But we see how the wisdom and justice of the Roman 
conquerors appealed to all that was best in the characters 
of the vanquished, and how at last love reconciled van- 
quished and vanquisher and brought them together in a 
life of mutual trust and service. It is an excellent story, 
well told, and has a unique and poetical charm which 
will attract those who incline towards the romance of 
old days. 

Mr. F. H. Pritchard’s ‘‘ Essays of To-Day ”’ (Harrap) is 
a representative and very interesting selection of essays 
by latter-day writers, including Joseph Conrad, E. V. Lucas, 
W. B. Yeats, Hilaire Belloc, ‘‘ Alpha of the Plough,” 
C. E. Montague, A. C. Benson, G. K. Chesterton, Edmund 
Gosse, Robert Lynd, Middleton Murry, Roger Wray, St. 
John Adcock, Temple Thurston, Cunninghame Graham, 
Augustine Birrell, Holbrook Jackson, A. B. Walkley, and 
a dozen or more others. At the end is a series of exercises 
based on the preceding essays, which adapts the book 
specially for use in schools. 


THE READER. 


KIPLING, GALSWORTHY AND SHAKESPEARE.* 


By R. Ettts RoBErTs, 


HE younger men of letters in France are notorious 

for their sympathy with and knowledge of 
English literature. It has been said, and not without 
justice, that the genius of Proust, at present the most 
admired of contemporary French authors, was essen- 
tially an English genius: and certainly in his work 
we discern something which 
can be found neither in 
Hugo nor Anatole France, 
but which we can find in 
Browning, in Henry James 
or in Pater. French litera- 
ture has always been dis- 
tinguished by a certain 
lucidity, an avoidance of 
fine shades, a subtlety 
intellectual rather than 
imaginative, and a_ passion 
only too ready to admit 
the rules of reason. 


Even the greatest, most 
universal French authors— 
Rabelais, Villon, Hugo, 


Pascal—are a little too ready 
to think that what can be 
clearly stated can be clearly 
apprehended, and that if 
you describe an emotion 
you define it. You can get 
from French literature the 
sense of mystery—using that 
word in its strict sense—but 
you do not often get the 
sense of sheer magic: and when French artists attempt 
svmbol, in letters or in painting, they are apt to decline 
into allegory—even Verlaine, the most wonderful of the 
school, cannot compare for sudden, unexpected beauty 
with such a poet as Blake, and Mallarmé, the most 
ambitious, sterilises his symbols by his over-devotion 
to a formula. 

In the past, too many French critics, unwilling to 
admit the grave lack in their literature of something 
which is necessary for the highest form of art, have 
either depreciated much of English literature, or been 
content to ignore it. There have been exceptions, and 
to-day a growing body of opinion in France is ready 
to admit the supreme qualities of English literature, 
especially where it differs most from their own. M. Chev- 
rillon is one of the most distinguished, the most learned 
and the most imaginative of these critics. A nephew 
of M. Taine, he has all his uncle’s enthusiasm for English 
letters, and writes with a greater attention to fact, 
and no less sureness and ingenuity of interpretation. 
Even in the brief essay on Shakespeare he contrives to 
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* “Three Studies in 
Chevrillen. 


English Literature.” 


By André 
(Heinemann.) 


7s. Od. 


say fresh things on a subject terribly over-written : 
and he takes the opportunity of putting briefly there 
a point which he elaborates in the larger studies of 
Kipling and Galsworthy : 

“In Macbeth, as in Hamlet and Prospero, we find that 

strange faculty of metaphysical insight which we have seen 
manifested at various moments 
of English literature. Under 
the rapt gaze of the chieftain 
who did violence to his own 
nature when he killed, and of 
the prince who must do violence 
to his in order to kill, as under 
the meditative gaze of the 
magician, the reality of things 
vanishes, and over the Shake- 
spearean drama we recognise 
the spectral light Carlyle saw 
flooding the vistas and multi- 
tudes of History.” 
One might argue that a truer 
way of putting this would 
be to say “ reality appears ’’— 
but it is all to the good 
that we should have our 
literature criticised and inter- 
preted for us by so intelligent 
a critic from a standpoint 
at variance with the out- 
look of Coleridge whose 
ideals have, for a century, 
governed the best in English 
criticism. 

We have never had in 
English a really adequate 
examination of Mr. Kipling. There is Andrew Lang’s 
brilliant essay on the early stories ; there is Mr. Palmer’s 
suggestive but over-short monograph, in which he 
emphasises the insular, English Kipling, and that is all. 
Mr. Galsworthy has been more fortunate in that his 
work provoked one of Miss Kaye-Smith’s too rare 
essays in criticism. M. Chevrillon does not supply us 
with the final word on Kipling; but his essay is the 
best we have, or are likely to have, on certain limited 
but important aspects of the poet’s genius. The essay 
is practically confined to Mr. Kipling’s poetry, and 
displays a surprising sensitiveness to the form and 
magic of that verse. The whole essay is directed 
towards showing that Mr. Kipling belongs to the Puri- 
tan tradition in literature, and M. Chevrillon finds 
the influence of Milton where I should be more inclined 
to find the influence of Bunyan. Unfortunately, as it 
seems to me, M. Chevrillon dismisses one side of Kipling’s 
art as something which does not matter. He has 
written with great eloquence and insight on Kipling’s 
boyhood, life in India, life in England, and then of 
his return to India before he was seventeen : 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 


“‘ He was not to leave her again until he was twenty-four 
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The Eastern soul which had 
been reborn in him was to 
grow and take shape, but was 
not to be fused into the soul 
he had brought back from 
England, any more than the 
two languages a child learns 
intermingle. Such‘ spiritual 
forces are comparable to 
two widely different ethnic 
types, which can be brought 
together but not truly com- 
bined, and so their offspring 
are either of the one or of the 
other) race. In Kipling the 
two souls co-exist, but remain 
independent. He himself is 
well aware of this duality, 
and thanks the gods therefor 
in one of Kim’s songs : 

‘ Here’s a health, my brothers, 

to you, 
However your prayers are said, 
And praised be Allah who 
gave me two 
Separate sides to my head. 


‘I would go without shirt or 
shoe, 
Friend, tobacco or bread, 
Rather than lose for a minute the two 


Separate sides of my head!’ 


The great difference is, however, that one side of the being 
is ballasted, and the other is not. Whatever may be the 
Oriental colour, and even substance of the one, it is 
the other, the English side, that matters, for there lies the 
centre of gravity.” 


Matters to whom, and for what? M. Chevrillon’s 
statement may be true about Mr. Kipling’s character 
or peace of mind, or deliberate, conscious attitude to 
life: it is untrue of his art. His comparison with a 
bi-lingual child is particularly unfortunate, for such 
children notoriously do mix the languages they speak, 
and indeed from such mingling come most modern 
tongues, especially English, which has borrowed from 
many tongues, from Greek and British to French and 
Hindustani. 

M. Chevrillon’s essay, however, cannot be excelled 
as an interpretation of Kipling the Imperialist, Kipling 
the preacher of action, of duty and order, of the Kipling 
who is not so much Puritan as Roman, a Kipling im- 
portant and significant but inferior to the Kipling who 
dreamed with Purun Bhagat. 

In Mr. Galsworthy M. Chevrillon finds a natural 
foil to Mr. Kipling. He envisages the author of the 


Mr. John Galsworthy. 


— 

Forsyte saga as the ad- 
vocate of rebellious beauty, 
finds in him the Shakespear- 
ean rather than the Miltonic 
tradition. Here again I 
think he simplifies and gener- 
alises too much. The author 
of “Measure for Measure” 
was no Paritan, but I doubt 
if he would have sympa- 
thised with Bosinney or with 
Irene. Galsworthy really 
derives from an odd 
mixture of the schools 
of Sterne and Mackenzie, 
the schools of sentiment 
and sensibility. He can 
see and can picture gaiety, 
but he does not ever seem 
to feel it, to enjoy it. 
Even the loveliness of the 
episode of the young people 
in “To has a sadness 
which is not entirely the 
sadness of circumstance. One 
of the best sections in the essay on Galsworthy is M. Chev- 
rillon’s analysis of the author’s method in the descrip- 
tion of the dinner-party in “The Man of Property.” 
He sees that Mr. Galsworthy, especially in dialogues, is 
really a symbolist in spite of his apparent realism. He 
here has an intuitive understanding of his subject which 
is rare in English critics of Galsworthy who are angry at 
the apparent over-arrangement, over-emphasis of some 
of his efforts. The whole essay on Mr. Galsworthy’s 
novels shows a rare understanding not only of the 
author’s art, but of the world which he is endeavouring 
to analyse, the world of property and convention in 
which the Forsytes breathe with comfortable security : 
““They are English, capable of intense secret passion, 
however trivial and vulgar the object of this passion. 
When you know Horace Pendyce the country squire, 
George Pendyce the clubman, Bianca Dallison the woman 
of: the world, such a merchant, such a business man, such 
a lawyer as Jolyon, James and Soames Forsyte, people 
whose conversation in real life would make you yawn in 
ten minutes, you understand the reserves of passion and 
of will people of this class may conceal beneath their 
ordinary and gregarious aspects, obedient though they be 
to their conventions. You realise their capacity for love, 
hate, greed, resentment, suspicion, pride, obstinacy and 


self-assertion, and recognise the deep hidden energies that 
nourish their lonely, jealous and irreducible souls.” 


THE IRISH GUARDS IN THE GREAT WAR.* 
By Lievut.-CoL. F. E. Wuitton, C.M.G. 


R. KIPLING and the Irish Guards are both 
fortunate ; the latter in having the most vivid 

writer of English prose as their historian, and the former 
with such a regiment as his subject. AZons ago (or 
at any rate ten years before the war, and that seems 
almost an eternity) a group of umpires were chatting 
after a long day, in the days when the Army occupied 
itself with strange things called Autumn Manceuvres. 
They were all men with a knowledge of their craft, and 


* “The Irish Guards in the Great War,” by Rudyard Kipling. 


between them had probably met every unit of British 
horse and foot in at least one of the four continents of 
the globe. The various units which had been fighting 
valiantly that day in Letspretendia came in for some 
stark professional criticism. ‘‘ And the Irish Guards 
are the best battalion in the service,” said one with an 
air of finality. Conticuere omnes ; but it was a silence 
that spelt and was interpreted as consent. 

Be it remembered that in those days the Irish Guards 
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were scarcely breeched. Raised to commemorate the 
valour of Irish line regiments in South Africa, by 1904 
they had hardly gained recognition in a school where 
a unit is a new boy until it has at least a hundred years’ 
proved service behind it. That such a unit should 
have induced enthusiasm in unemotional critics like 
umpires from alien and immemorial regiments is 
certainly a tribute. And there was no falling away 
from the high standard in the brief decade before the 
war—certainly not 
under the com- 
mand of a man like 
George Morris, than 
whom no officer 
who landed in 
France in 1914 
possessed more of 
that intangible thing 
personality.” 

Thus is Mr. 
Kipling lucky in 
his subject. And 
fortune in another 
way has been good 
to him too. The 
regimental diaries— 
on which even a 
Kipling, like all 
lesser historians, has 
had to lean—have 
in the case of the 
Irish Guards obvi- 
ously been compiled 
by officers who 
realised that some 
day a diary might 
be searched by men 
looking for informa- 
tion and not averse 
from finding swift, 
whimsical summings 
up of men, events 
and things. Most 
war diaries (as those 
historians who are 
no Kiplings, with 
a friendly Muse to 
smooth their way, know so well) are as dull, dis- 
connected and uninformative as a shilling pronouncing 
dictionary. 

Wise men always skip the introduction or preface of 
a regimental history (and if it has a foreword as well 
the book may never have to bare its breast to the 
paper-knife), but those who pursue such policy with 
the opening pages of “‘ The History of the Irish Guards ” 
will miss as lofty a piece of English prose as even Mr. 
Kipling has ever written. The narrative proper, be it 
confessed, seems for a moment to open in a disappointing 
way. It deals with the Irish Guards (or, as they were 
later to become, the 1st Battalion of that regiment) in 
the Battle of, and Retreat from, Mons. In the first line 
of his introduction Mr. Kipling has warned us that he 
intends to give his story “ soberly”’ ; but the extreme 
restraint is at first rather disconcerting. It is true 
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that we are grateful for the fact that the Kipling as the 
historian of the Great War is far different from the 
flamboyant and rather jingo Kipling of Squth African 
days (there is nothing, mercifully, in the present volumes 
like “‘ there was a great killing at Paardeberg ’’), but that 
the tale of those gaunt, hungry, dirty, weary, unshorn 
and unconquerable men of Mons should be dismissed 
in a few terse pages is another thing. Even Villers 
Cotteréts, where the Irish Guards had their first real 
experience of war 
and George Morris 
met a soldier’s 
death, does not* 
cause a thrill. 

We see as we read 
the book that Mr. 
Kipling is right 
and that we were 


wrong. Children 
when they draw 
make the figures 


in the background 
of impossible 
stature. An artist 
knows that how- 
ever tempting the 
background may be, 
so long as the com- 
position of the 
picture requires that 
it be a background, 
the inflexible laws 
of perspective 
must be obeyed. 
Mr. Kipling is 
above all things 
an artist, and by 
the time we have 
finished his volumes 
we have got the 
Retreat from Mons 
in its true pro- 
portion. Inevitably 
the tale of the old 
Regular Army 
playing its lone 
hand has seized on 
popular imagination—the little mighty Force that 
“stood fast while England girt her armour on” ; but 
when all is said and done the fighting in August and 
September, 1914, was child’s play to what was suffered 
later. Le Cateau was a gruelling, but one half of the 
Old Contemptibles, including the Corps in which were 
the Irish Guards, had no share therein. Compared with 
the Battles of Ypres and of the Somme, the Retreat 
from Mons is as a Victorian croquet party (with a 
curate ; and a queer double hoop with a muffin bell 
in the centre of the lawn) to a flogging round the fleet. 
The very niggardliness with which Mr. Kipling deals 
with the first few weeks of 1914 allows him the greater 
breadth of canvas on which to depict the greater issues 
of the war ; and if the treatment be “ sober ’”’ it is not 
that the colours are not vivid but that they are skilfully 
arranged. There is clarity—stark, unrelenting, almost 
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brutal at times—tut there is nothing garish or “ for 
effect.” It is just the magic of Mr. Kipling put through 
a strainer, the meshes of which have arrested the 
slight sediment of coarseness which once marred his 
finest work. The engine-room of the tramp steamer, 
the bazaar of an Indian city or the deck of a New 
England fishing schooner are merely replaced by the 
Front Line and No Man’s Land, with the same result 
in actuality, vividness and power. We get, in a word, 
the war just as the fighting troops saw it—the dirt, the 
wet, the cold, the mud, the lack of shells ; death, wounds 
and disease ; the division in attack, but no less vividly 
the corporal’s patrol ; the intensive bombardment, but 
equally the spent bullet two miles behind the line ; the 
frightful, sweating, panting chaos between two bombing 
parties in a trench, and a boxing match or friendly game 
of football in a region of “ rest,” sunshine and even 
beer. We see it all; we cannot help doing so. We 
live, fight, play, eat, get wounded and almost die with 
those Irish Guardsmen just as Mr. Kipling wills ; 
though it is almost as difficult to prove this by extracts 
as to know the fighting Temeraire by a square inch of 
Turner. 

There are two volumes, each dealing with a battalion, 
for a 2nd was raised in 1915. The materials available 
for the historian were the Battalion War Diaries (of 
which earlier), private letters, conversations with 
survivors, and genius. The bracketed interjections of 
surviving N.C.O.’s and men, so plentifully sprinkled 
through the pages, are not the Kkeast valuable feature of 
the book, always so shrewd, soa propos and so Irish. 
To these Mulvaneys Mr. Kipling “indeed owes much ; 
and no longer are they old alcoholic stage-Irishmen in 
khaki, but living flesh and blood of His Majesty’s 
Guards. They say things just where, when and how 
only an Irish soldier would say them. At Gouzeaucourt 
the Guards secured the supplies of the British Division 
which had evacuated it. Also the Divisional rum 
was largely intact. When this fact came to light—as 
it did, so to say, rum-jar by rum-jar, borne joyously 
through the streets that bitter night—the Brigade was 
refreshed and warmed. Then a grim incident occurred : 


“cc 


. An enormous Irishman urging two captives, 
whom he had himself unearthed from a cellar, to dance 
before him. He demanded the jigs of his native land, and 
seemed to think that by giving them a drink his pupils 
would become proficient. Men stood about and laughed 
till they could hardly stand ; and when the fun was at its 
height a chance shell out of the darkness to the eastward 


wiped out all that tango-class before their eyes. (‘ "Twas 
like a dhream, ye’ll understand. One minute both Jerries 
was dancin’ hard to oblige him, an’ then—nothin’—nothin’ 
—nothin’—of the three of them.’) ”’ 


Woven through the actual narrative of the Irish 
Guards is a running summary of the course of the war, 
which is all to the good as making the story easy to 
follow ; though here Mr. Kipling is not at his best and 
is indeed not immune from error. We could wish that 
the maps, so vital to a conscientious study of the book, 
were worthy of it. As it is they are drawn with an 
affected medizvalism wholly out of place in a military 
narrative of to-day, making them look like a cross 
between a chart of Marco Polo and one of those alluring 
examples of cartography seen in stations of the Under- 
ground Railway. It is a mistake, too, to make one map 
do for four years’ marching and fighting, especially when 
an attempt is made to insert a red line itinerary for each 
year. This leads to confusion, in no way relieved by 
the discursive printing and unconvincing little bird’s-eye 
views of most of the towns and villages. 

Through both volumes Mr. Kipling seems to be 
struggling against a bitterness of soul against Press and 
Politician. That we were unready for such a frightful 
contest is true—but only in part. Mr. Kipling sees, and 
no less vividly for a great personal sorrow, the prime of 
British and Irish manhood beaten into bloody pulp, 
outmatched in numbers, in guns, in equipment, in 
shells, and in everything except bravery, because Press 
and Politician had gone about their lawful—and un- 
lawful—occasions in self-complacency and unreadiness. 
But the Army of a Dream, which Mr. Kipling himself 
had drawn for us, would have counted for little in such 
a war; and that insubstantial pageant would merely 
have been purchased at the price of the old Expeditionary 
Force and incidentally of the super-efficiency of the 
British Navy. Nations must cut their coat according 
to their cloth—as we well realise, at any rate to-day. 
A full discussion of the whole question would not have 
been unwelcome, but Mr. Kipling confines himself to 
an occasional tart comment, and these we think out of 
place in and unworthy of his ‘“ History of the Irish 
Guards.” Some politicians will undoubtedly have 
much to answer for, for which they will be called upon 
to reply on the Day of Judgment—but not till then. 

No finer book on the war has yet been written, nor 


will be written, than this splendid history of a splendid 
regiment. 


JAMES RHOADES 


(1841-1923). 


By G. S. LAYARD. 


E towered head and shoulders above all of us; 
indeed he has taken his place as one of the few 
poets (who are the others ?) of the present day. 

The man is as noble as his work. His poetic genius trans- 

fuses his entire being ; shines through his personality ; glows 

as an actual physical light in his countenance. He writes 
what he is and is what he writes, which is more than can 
be said of most literary men I have ever met. His influence 
on our little circle was incalculable for good ; for to know 
him, to be admitted to his intimacy, was a liberal education 
in taste, in culture, in tender and refined thought, in 
delicate sympathy, in all the qualities which we are apt to 
think only exist in the dreams of idealists. And that 


influence was communicated without any affectation, 
without any of that attitudinising which makes the 
personality of many writers objects of pity and contempt 
to the sane man and for ever alienates him from their 


work. He was, and is, full of fun; he can laugh with the 
youngest.” 


That was written of James Rhoades and is quoted 
from an article on “ Sherborne as an Art Centre,” 
contributed to the Dorset Year Book for 1922 by Mr. 
Louis Parker, and it states in language, which I think 
cannot be bettered, what all those who have been 
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brought into contact with the subject of this article 
will endorse to the letter. Certainly, with but the 
shortest of acquaintanceship with Dr. James Rhoades, 
I can myself endorse every word of it, for I have been 
conscious from the first fortunate moment of contact 
that I was in touch with a personality of rare refine- 
ment and taste, of cultured simplicity and, above all, 
of sympathy and love. Indeed I have shifted the 
burden of eulogy on to the 
broad shoulders of Mr. 
Parker, fearing lest I should, 
were I to say all I feel, be 
suspect of unctuousness and 
exaggeration. Nor shall it be 
left at that. I shall call other 
evidence. Here is what Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch wrote 
in 1916, in a letter which Dr. 
Rhoades shyly but proudly 
showed me : 


been making friends 
with your poems and I wish 
two things: 

“(1) That I had known them 
—and if it may be decently 
said, known you—when I was 
a boy; that’s to say, when 
everything mattered. I eked 
out a precarious later boy- 
hood on the inspiration of 
old Toby Brown, at Clifton ; 
but two of you would have 
been ten times better than one ; 

““(2) That I could forgive 
fate for having hidden from 
me all these years the ‘ Fare- 
well ’— That they who could 
not see thy sun ’—that I could ° 
for my own credit (to put 
it on the lowest grounds) have 
badgered you for it for ‘ The Oxford Book of Verse.’ 

“It’s the sort of thing one wants everybody within 
range to know and get by heart. 

“. . . It’s silly to dwell on one particular poem when 
the total effect of the several volumes I am*so proud to 
accept has made me feel in so much better trim with life. 
But I'll swear, of my experience, that the quiet influence of 
certain schoolmasters for these thirty years past—-that’s to 
say for as long as I can bear witness of strict knowledge— 
has been about the most valuable thing we have never 
acknowledged. I can’t tell you how strongly I feel about 
this. There’s no short cut to make the world much better. 
But I do see in your poems, all the time, what made it so 
good and what, only, can make it better.’ 
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That is a magnificent tribute, coming as it does from 
the King Edward VII Professor of Poetry at Cambridge. 

Then there is this from Edward Hort, the distinguished 
physician whose death only preceded Rhoades’s by a 
few months, concerning “ England’s Saints (1914- 
1918)’: 

““More than thirty years ago you laid at Sherborne 
a spell upon me, which has been so compelling that at the 
sight of your name something has always leapt within me ; 
and now in this morning’s Observer comes your noble 
message to thousands. No greater contribution has been 


offered to the service of man since the war began, and 
many will love you for it.” 


Those are but three of the innumerable tributes 
which might be quoted, but they will suffice to show 


in what esteem and love James Rhoades was held (I 
had written “is,” but alas! as I wrote so far, he was 
dying, and the present of a sudden turned into the 
past)—an esteem, admiration and love which would, I 
have no hesitation in saying, be shared by all, were his 
personality and achievement more widely known. 
Indeed I hold it something of a disgrace to myself and 
others that we should have been so slow to estimate at 
its true value the jewel laid 
ready to our hands for the 
taking, so feebly recognised 
and so long unsung. For 
it is now more than half a 
century since the series of 
books bearing Dr. Rhoades’s 
name had their beginning’. 
There were the ‘ Poems,” 
1870; Timoleon,” 1875; 
the inimitable translations in 
verse of Virgil’s ‘‘Georgics,” 
1883, followed by “ The 
#Eneid,” vol. I, in 1893, 
and vol. II in 1896 (the three 
now included in the “ World’s 
Classics ’’ under the general 
title of ‘‘ Poems of Virgil ’’) ; 
“Dux Redux,” 1887; ‘‘Teresa 
and Other Poems,” 1893; 
“The Little Flowers of St. 
Francis in English Verse,” 
1904; “‘ Out of the Silence,” 
1907; “The Training of 
the Imagination’’ (prose), 
1908; “Oh! Soul of Mine,” 
1912; “The City of the 
Five Gates,” 1913; not 
to speak of the narrative 
choruses in the Sherborne, Warwick, Bury St. Edmunds, 
Dover, Colchester and York Pageants, and finally 
“Words by the Wayside,’’ 1915. 

Educated at Rugby and a scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he won his poetical spurs as “‘ Chancel- 
lor’s medallist for English verse’’ and graduated in 
classical honours, Rhoades later held the posts of 
Assistant, Classical and House Master at Haileybury, 
1865-73, and at Sherborne, 1880-93. The intervening 
seven years were passed at Bournemouth whither, owing 
to his first wife’s illness, he had removed. His last 
years were spent, with his second wife (whom he had 
married before going to Sherborne) and daughter, in 
a charming home at Kelvedon, Essex, a village of 
fascinating old-world houses, where his alert figure, 
despite his eighty years, and his beautiful face and 
more beautiful smile, were to be seen daily up and 
down the quaint old street, a pride and inspiration to 
all who were privileged to know him. 

But it seems to me it was not so much the 
material facts of Rhoades’s life that mattered. Un- 
doubtedly at his best he was a distinguished poet (did 
not Austin Dobson always regret that Ae had not been 
the author of the ‘“ Seventieth Birthday” poem ?), 
undoubtedly he was a distinguished classical scholar, 
but it was his personality that was the outstanding 
and important thing. I have spoken to many who, 
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like myself, only had the privilege of meeting him late 
in life, and with one and all the cry is ‘‘ Had I but 
known him sooner!’’ For properly aware though 
he was of his unquestionably distinguished literary 
achievements, it was ever, I think, with him the more 
important though perhaps less conscious aim to live 
his poetry rather than to write it, “to be,” in the 
words of his own “ Rural Sage ”’: 
“Lord of the thoughts that fill me 
And bridle the words that flow, 


Bring hope to a friend in trouble, 
Win over would-be foe 


and again in the poem entitled ““ My Eightieth Birth- 


— 


“The fine-wrought web of our outward mould 


Is marred or made by the thoughts we bring 
To the loom of the mind’s imagining, 


For this is the riddle of life laid bare, 
That, as a man thinketh, so is he.”’ 


Not asa man doeth. That of course has importance 
as an outward sign, but it is the habit of thought, the 
inward and spiritual grace that is the vastly important 
thing, and it is that, much more than the word or the 
deed—it is that emanation, aura, “‘ virtue’’ or whatever 
you like to call it, that is going to constitute a man’s 
ultimate influence over his fellow-men. 

Turn back to the letter from Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch that I have quoted above, where he speaks of 
“the quiet influence of certain schoolmasters, the 
most valuable influence we have never acknowledged.” 
That is the key-note, the strength, of Rhoades’s life, 
which he had in common with such rare souls as John 
Smith and Bosworth Smith of Harrow, ‘“ Toby”’ 
Brown of Clifton, and Harry Wakelyn Smith of 
Malvern, men who made no great public stir during 
their lives, but whose strong undercurrent of character 
and principle is working, and will go on illimitably 
working, in those with whom they have been brought 
in contact, long after the more obvious surface activities 
of others have ceased to have any ethical effect what- 
ever. 

There is no space here to do justice to Rhoades’s 
poetry. I can but whet the appetite of the readers 
of THE BooKMAN by quoting a single sonnet which 
was a favourite of his own (I only wish I could quote 
his lines in his voice rather than in cold print), hoping 
thereby to send them on a voyage of discovery for 
themselves to the published volumes. The sonnet has 
the flavour of long ago, for ‘“‘ Norman Neruda,” the 
greatest of women violinists, and St. James’s Hall 
are I suppose but names to the present generation, but 
surely it has the true ring even at this distance of 
time : 

“She stood with lifted bow in act to sweep 
The strings ; sound flashed ; the silent air caught fire ; 


And, wave on wave upsurging high and higher, 
The waters of our soul—one stormy heap— 


Hung menacing. Anon she bade them sleep ; 

She woke the winds of memory; dead desire 
Revived ; hope grappled with the eternal liar ; 
Love saw the end, and deemed the forfeit cheap. 
She pierced the bounds of Being; with one breath 
Of that prevailing strain she fell on fate 

And slew it; back swung the adamantine gate, 
Self-opening ; there was no more time or death. 
And then she ceased. And oh! how steep the fall 
From heaven to that dark, disenchanted hall.’ 


From what I have written above it must not be 
supposed for one moment that Rhoades was so in- 
human as to despise public recognition and applause. 
I think he appreciated it as much as anyone, though 
at its true value, for he was a very human person. 
He was frankly delighted when, belatedly in 1921, 
Durham honoured itself by conferring on him the 
Honorary Degree of Litt.D. He was highly gratified 
when I told him only the other day that he was to 
have an honoured place in Mr. Adcock’s forthcoming 
“Anthology of Living British Poets,” which, alas! 
owing to his (for us) untimely death, cannot now be 
the case. He was proud to learn that the manuscript 
of his poem, “On the Death of Artemus Ward,” was 
preserved in a frame in the Authors’ Club in the Carnegie 
Building in New York. So, too, I have no doubt he 
found proper satisfaction in the Atheneum’s outspoken 
recognition in 1915 that he would have been the ideal 
occupant of the Poet Laureate’s office, vacant two years 
before, for at the writing of verses for occasions he had 
proved himself peculiarly apt. But he had schooled 
himself in his own words : 


‘‘ For honours of earth to fret not 
Though still upon Honour bent,” 


and never took too seriously either recognition or the 


lack of it. Nor was there anything of pose or tragedy 
about him. At eighty he laughed like a boy of twenty. 


He could look as dignified as anyone, as indeed he did 
look when he appeared apparelled as Dante in the 
York Pageant, but he would as joyously have assumed 
the part of Mother Shipton, with whom as the great 
Florentine he walked hand in hand, “a truly quaint, 
never-to-be-forgotten pair ”’ ! 

It was but the other day that I had the great privilege 
of hearing him quote, in his exquisitely modulated 
voice, and quote a second time by special request, his 
translation of Victor Hugo’s poem : 

““So be we as a bird 
That on too frail a spray 
Poised for a moment clings, 
Feels it beneath him fail, 
Yet pipes away, 
Knowing that he hath wings,” 
little thinking how soon that great heart, which had 
never, for all its eighty years, grown cold, was to find 
itself launched on the adventurous flight, little guessing 
how soon that noble head which had not grown grey 
in vain was to pass from the sight of those who loved 
and honoured him, and will continue to hold him in 
love and reverence. 
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THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
MAY, 1923. 


Answers to these competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 


“The Prize Page,” THE BookMAN, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that for 
the next two months the first prize will be for the best original lyric. 


SPECIAL NoTICE.—Compbetitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.—A Prize oF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 


Prize or A Guinea is offered for the 
best quotation from English verse applicable 
to any review or the name of any author or 
book appearing in this number of THE Book- 
MAN. Preference will be given to quotations 
of a humorous nature. 


IIIl.—A PrizE oF THREE NEw Books is offered for 
another line, or two lines, from English poetry 
as arrogant as Landor’s “I strove with none, 
for none was worth my strife.” 


IV.—-A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is ofiered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 


V.—A copy of THE BookMAN will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestion for THE BookKMAN Competitions. 
The Editor reserves the right to use any 
suggestion submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
APRIL. 


1.—-THE Prize oF ONE GUINEA for the best original 
lyric is awarded to Mary Frances Nason, of 
Saintbury Rectory, Broadway, Worcester- 
shire, for the following : 


BEAUTY. 


There’s Beauty in a thousand things : 
Butterflies’ wings ; 

And tulips gay, 

That deck the sidewalks in the month of May ; 
The gleam of water, and the throstle’s song ; 
Pure alabaster vases; to all these belong 

A meed of Beauty; and my heart doth praise 
All things that lovely are, 

Each with its divers ways: 

The bright, translucent star ; 

The bird—the cloud—the flower ; 

Sweet Aphrodite in her garden bower— 
Wreaths of flushed roses for her coronet— 
Whose limbs of loveliness are living yet 

In this fair form or that; reflected lies 

Her glorious love, shining from other eyes. 
My children’s sticky kisses 

Rank with these lauded blisses ! 

I bow before high Beauty’s regal sway ; 

And yet—and yet—what often seems the best 
And loveliest, 

As day doth follow day, 

One vision that my heart doth ever. keep 

In her most cherished place, 
Doth—vivid—leap 

Into my mind... 

Your dear, broad, ugly face, 
Spectacled—shining—kind ! 


We <lso select for printing : 
ENSHRINED. 


Your life has curved from mine for many years. 
I wonder—are your steadfast eyes as blue 
As when we gathered harebells by the bridge ? 
Your smile as sweetly grave as when I knew 
The secret of your thoughts ? And does your voice 
Eager, yet soft, make music as of old ? 
I wonder. ... 

Yet I think, had I the choice 
Of meeting you again or living still 
With memories of those far, golden days, 
I would not dare to see you, lest I found 
Your beauty grown a legendary thing, 
Your once loved voice an echo’s mocking sound. 


(I. M. Old, “ Park View,” Saltburn-by-the-Sea.) 


Wrapper Design, 


from“ The Fog, by William Dudley Pelley, which is just published by 
Mr. Ancrew Melrose. 
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THE SHEEP. 


For one brief moment 
The traffic slows 

While a tide of fleece . 
Through the city flows. 


Dogs bark and run 
And the sheep-men shout 
Till the mild-faced sheep 
Are a surging rout. 


Strong blows they bear 
And each pitiful face 
In seeming dreams 
Of another place: 


Where a woman stood 
Silent and still 

While the drovers took 
Her dears from the hill: 


Where a woman watched 
In the Western light 

A cloud of dust 
That went to the night. 


(Wm. Macdermott, 57, Hamilton Street, Govan, 
Glasgow.) 


ADVENTURE. 


Life is a wild adventure, but sweetest of all is to tread 

The long strange roads in the moonlight, glist’ning and 
white as with snow, 

With dark trees following always, silently over your head 

And the tender wind of the night walking with you down 
below. 


Never to know where the end is—by hill or wood or sea, 

With the moon alone in the.secret.and.one.pale.wandering 
star, 

And those hidden ways through the shadows, unbending, 
stern and free, 

With the cool hushed hours before you and the morning 
undreamt of and far. 


Life is a wild adventure, when you pass to the Courts of Love, 

Or dazzling with splendour and gold you enter the lists 
for the fight. 

Yet 'tis sweeter than all to walk with a friendly moon above, 


Luring and leading you onward through the lost still 
ways of the night. 


(Winnifred Tasker, 20, Burnaby Road, Bournemouth.) 


We also select for special commendation the lyrics 
by B. A. Abrahamson (Manchester), Lucy Malleson 
(London, W.), C. A. Renshaw (Sheffield), Mabel Green- 
wood (London, W.), Ethel E. Mannin (Merton Park), 
Esther Raworth (Harrogate), G. Laurence Groom 
(Regent’s Park), E. M. Venilyea (Vancouver), Jonathan 
Egerton (St. Leonards), Julia Wickham Greenwood 
(Gibraltar), Marion Peacock (Horsham), J. Kilmeny 
Keith (London, W.), Nancy Pollok (Glasgow), Marjorie 
Crosbie (Wolverhampton), H. J. Strand (Seaton), 
Violet Churchman (Felixstowe), Freda Isobel Noble 
(Walthamstow), Margaret Ormiston (London, S.W.), 
Kathleen Lee (Forest Gate), Margaret Constance Nudd 
(Yiewsley), Winifred Mudie (Piercebridge), V. Price 
(London, W.C.), Marion E. Stark (Wellesley, Mass.), 
M. Freda Turner (Hove), Margaret Wishmore (Bristol), 
Ivan Adair (Dublin), H. Mc. L. Homan (Cape, South 
Africa), Dorothy Cook (Aberdeen), Phyllis Erica Noble 
(London, E.), J. Peterson (Kirkwall), Margaret E. Riley 
(Columbia, South America), D. Stevenson Dickie 
(Bournemouth), Mary C. Mair (Allerford), J. M. Thom- 
son (London, N.W.), O. R. B. (Cape Province, South 


Africa), Dorothy Slide (Birmingham), Olive Robinson 
(Gainsborough), A. T. Oldham (Bolton), John Richard 
(Hove), ‘Cinda” (Scarborough), A. Marshall (Ontario), 
W. Gladden (Crewe), Molly Young (Pickering), Eileen 
Carfrae (Brixton), Evelyn D. Bangay (Durham), 
Dora A. Pattinson (Middlesbrough), A. M. Thomas 
(Exmouth), Ronald Graham (Port Elizabeth), Dorothy 
Hope (Southwold). 


Prize oF HALF A GuINEA for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to G. W. Turner, of 63, Loveby 
Road, Wandsworth Common, S.W.18, for the 
following : 


THE POISONED PARADISE. By RoBErT W. SERVICE. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 
“When Susan comes to live with me, 
Her mother comes to live with her!” 


Tuomas Hoop, The Bachelor's Dream. 


We also select for printing : 


QUEER PEOPLE. By Basit THomson. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
‘“Men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. 


SHAKESPEARE, Othello, Act I, Sc. 3. 


(Kathleen Blyth, St. Joseph’s Secondary School, Victoria 
“Road, West Hartlepool.) 


RAGGED ROMANCE. By A. SAFRONI-MIDDLETON. 
(Jarrolds.) 
“She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley.” 
HENRY CAREY, Sally In Our Alley. 


(Lorna Leatham, The White House, Neville’s Cross, 
Durham.) 


ORIGINAL COMPANIONS. By J. W. Hurcuison. 
(The Bodley* Head.) > - 


“The Walrus and the Carpenter 
Were sitting hand in hand... . 


” 


Lewis CARROLL, Alice in Wonderland. 


(S. A. Doody, Laverstock House, Salisbury.) 


ELEANOR IN THE LOFT. By Grace Ruys. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 
‘““My mother said, Go up; 
And up I went.” 
TENNYSON, Queen Mary, Act I, Sc. 3. 


(Rev. F. Hern, Rowlands Castle, Hants.) 


III.—Tue PrizE oF THREE NEw Books for the best 
quotation from English literature applicable 
to any Member of the present House of 
Commons is awarded to W. Gladden, of 48, 
Stalbridge Road, Crewe, for the following : 


Mr. ScRYMGEOUR, M.P. FOR DUNDEE. 


‘‘T will make it felony to drink small beer.” 


SHAKESPEARE, King Henry VI (Second Part), Act 4, Sc. 2. 


We specially commend the replies received from Rev. 
Edwin C. Lansdown (Tunbridge Wells), O. M. Warner 
(Cambridge), J. Shaw (Harrogate), Alice Wise (Leicester), 
A. E. Gowers (Haverhill), Marjorie Crosbie (Wolver- 
hampton), A. M. Hillier (Highbury), J. N. Banister 
(Leyland), Charles E. Atkinson (Gainsborough), Marcus 
Hyman (Clapton), M. W. Balcombe (Bushey Heath), 
N. Stuart Shepherd (Alfrick), L. L. Ross (Bimingham), 
Mannington Sayers (Monmouth), G. P. W. Lamb 
(London, E.), Sidney Anderson (West Didsbury), Mabel 
Dunn (Leicester), Charles Clements (Manchester), A. A. 
Flashbourne (London, N.). 
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IV.—THE PRIZE OF 
HALF A GUINEA 
for the best re- 
view is awarded 
to Douglas 

| H'arrison, of 
Kintyre, Babba- 
combe_ Road, 
Bromley, Kent, 
for the follow- 
ing : 

THE WORLD 

CRISIS, 1911-1914. 


By THE RIGHT 


Photo by Mr. Sherwood 


asain Hon. WINSTON S. 
Anderson, CHURCHILL. 
whose new novel, “ Many Marriages,” 
Mr. Jonathan Cape is publishing. (Thornton 


Butterworth.) 


Whatever may be the final verdict of history in regard 
to the wisdom of the policy pursued at the Admiralty 
during the war, the relentless criticism to which that policy 
has been subjected has drawn from Mr. Churchill an 
apologia that future generations will cherish, and keep 
alive, not only for its historical value and for the clues 
it gives to a right understanding of Mr. Churchill’s baffling 
personality, but because it is one of the best examples of 
English prose writing that the twentieth century has so 
far produced. 


We also select for printing : 


ZION. By D. L. (Jarrolds.) 


Any effort to discover a new field for fiction calls for 
commendation, but it is not for that reason alone that 
we welcome this novel which deals with practical Zionism. 
An Anglo- Jewish couple go to Palestine, to help in building 
up the new National Home, the man aglow with the 
glamour of a great idea, the woman petulant and ever- 
mindful of all that London can give. The clash between 
the materialism of the Western world, and the awakened 
spirit of a past age, and a suffering people groping towards 
their apotheosis afford a striking theme, which is treated 
with an effective simplicity. 


(Sidney S. Wright, “‘ Kinkora,” Swanley, Kent.) 


Photo by Emery. 


QUESTIONS OF THE HOUR, 
By THE Rt. Hon. Viscount MILNER. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


We have long known Lord Milner as one of the sagest 
of our elder statesmen, and one who can wield his pen in 
masterly style, but this volume will enhance his reputation 
both as statesman and man of letters. We should like 
every member of the Labour Party to read what a Tory 
ex-Cabinet Minister has to say on the burning problems 
of Labour to-day, for the gifted author shows both great 
insight and wonderful breadth of views. His book should 
reach a large public, and leaves us wondering why a man 
like this does not hold office now. 


(James A. Richards, M.I.P.S., Bower Cottage, Tenby, 


Pembrokeshire.) 


CAPTAIN BLOOD. By RararEt SABATINI. 
(Hutchinson.) 


The heroic pirate 
is acharacter fatally 
easy to overdraw, 
but here the colour 
is not laid on too 
thick. We have an 
Englishman who 
after some years of 
adventurous living 
would fain settle 
down to a quiet 
life, but who is 
unjustly outlawed 
and madean enemy 
of society. He 


escapes from : = 
slavery in the West Mrs. Kate 
Indies and by force * Horn, 


C ‘ whose new novel, “ Three Blind Mice,” has 
of circumstances just been published by Messrs. Heath, 
turns pirate. He Cranton. 


tempers his depre- 

dations with a kind of justice, for he has no real liking for 
the career to which he has been driven. Finally he wins 
through to pardon, and the whole tale of his adventures 
makes a stirring ‘“‘ yarn ’’ with just enough character study 
to raise it above the mere adventure story. 


(W. L. Dudley, Ranfurly Castle School, Bridge of Weir, 
Scotland.) 


FIERY PARTICLES. By C. E. Montacue. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


There are nine first-rate short stories in this 
most aptly named book. The atmosphere, 
language and polish of ‘‘ Another Temple Gone ”’ 
gives it first place in the collection. ‘‘ Honours 
Easy ’’ is a satire on the human ornaments at 
G.H.Q. during the war. There are three other 
stories of this period sufficiently realistic to bring 
the tingle of trench memories to life again; the 
humour of the two Lance-Corporals, whose 
friendship seemed bound by ties of constant 
friction, is a real delight. ‘‘ In Hanging Garden 
Gully”’ is the pick of the other four quite 
original stories. 


(Frank Douglas, 47, Albert Road, Hale, 
Altrincham.) 


We also specially commend the reviews 
by Mrs. Emily E. Moore (Letchworth), R. M. 
Stoloff (Cricklewood), Albert N. Williamson 
(Friern Barnet), R. Barnaby (London, S.W.), 
Gerald Machanik (King William’s Town, South 


Mr. John Owen, Africa), Olive Jessup (Dawlish), P. H. Hall 
whose .new novel, ‘ ThesHoarding” (Hodder & Stoughton), is reviewed in this Number. 


(Sheffield), V. Price (London, W.C.), Phillis 
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Rees (Macclesfield), G. W. Bowes (Rishton), Edward 
Caulfield (St. Helen’s), Reg. D. Smith (Burton-on- 
Trent), Winifred Bates (Bridport), Ernest W. Petter 
(Hampstead), Lilian M. Bridges (Salisbury), C. Fell- 
smith (Felsted), Maude R. Fleeson (Manchester), Sybil 
Dean (Exmouth), Wilfred A. Brown (Esher), P. W. M. 


Catos-Larter (Felixstowe), Alice Youle Hind (Brighton), 
Joan Vale (Moss Vale, New South Wales). 


V.—THE Prize oF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
BooKMAN is awarded to H. Ross, 20, Ventnor 
Villas, Hove, Sussex. 


EDWARD 


4. 


YEAR after the first shock of pleasure occasioned 
by “ The Queen of China” one had started 
wondering whether the author was, after all, just 
another of the cultured and very clever young men 
with which the universities seem to supply modern 
literature in embarrassing profusion. Recently and 
almost simultaneously appear two self-contradictory 
answers to the half-formed question: Mr. Shanks’s 
“ First Essays on Literature” (of which more anon) 
and his fourth book of verse, ‘‘ The Island of Youth.” 
Besides confirming a former suspicion that Mr. Shanks 
as a poet was over-sophisticated, his latest volume of 
poetry enables us to justify rationally our pleasure at 
the publication of “‘ The Queen of China.” And the 
appearance of two novels during the interregnum of 
only three years serves to explain the narrative element 
in his poetry as something fundamental to the man’s 
mind even while underlining the too constant facility 
of the poetry. 

The sophistication of ‘‘ The Island of Youth” has 
produced an extension of the facility which in the 
previous volume was already replacing the restraint 
and shyness of an artist intensely conscious of what 
his forerunners had accomplished. The change may 
also be due to an intellectual conviction that modern 
poets are too fearful of stretching themselves out full- 
length. Mr. Shanks is no longer fearful. “‘ The Island 
of Youth,”’ which lends its title to the volume contain- 
ing it, is a well-told story in verse, moving with not 
quite sufficient impetus, but to the tune of delicate 
cadences. It opens: 

“Hardly the first sweet day of sun and showers 

On which with dewy lashes the world awakes, 
And in the pale glass of the stretchéd sky, 
Misty with her own tears, sees blurred and dim 
Her half-forgotten youth—hardly that day 

Had stepped from troubled wave to quiet wave 


Before the maidens of the island learnt 
They had a new companion.” 


No nervousness about the writer of that piece of redun- 
dant poetising and of many similar passages in this 
book. But quotation would be out of place if it were 
meant merely to serve as the basis of depreciation. 
Mr. Shanks has a surprising power of poetic recupera- 
tion. If we pursue his story (and he makes that easy), 
we are sure to meet with the musical poet of “ The 
Queen of China” volume. Achilles’ mother (even the 
Greek origin of the story confirms the new self-assurance 
of the poet)—Achilles’ mother, Thetis, had hidden him 
in the form of a maiden among the maidens of Scyros 
to avert the doom of a violent death foretold for him 
by the oracle. It was also foretold that the Greeks 
should not take Troy without his help. Ulysses, sent 


SHANKS. 


MEGROz. 


to find him, does so by a trick. During his conceal- 
ment on the island Achilles loves Deidamia, the king’s 
daughter, who is one of the maidens and who searches 
the island for the beautiful ‘‘ Stranger ” after her sudden 
disappearance from among them : 


““Deidamia through the olive trees, 
A slip of white that dimly drifted on 
Like sunshine pale in sea-abysms drowned, 
Searched groping and astray.” 


She comes close to the Stranger, now in the form of 
Achilles : 


““And by the darkness where the hero stood, 
Only a shadow paler than the rest, 
Troubled that shadow with her gentle plea.”’ 


While she pleads : 


“ Return to us, return, and we with games 
And gentle love will woo you to ourselves. .. .” 


“He stood 
As rigid as a cypress-tree at noon 
When all the mountain sleeps and on her side 
The woods are breathless. Then with painful cry 
At one step from the thicket he advanced 
And in the moonlight tall and naked appeared, 
Saying with harsh, loud voice, ‘I am Achilles!’ 
Whereat the girl moaned low, shrinking aside, 
And all life’s terror flickered in her gaze.” 


Achilles, with a quiet voice that was like hill-thunder, 
reproves the shrinking girl for fearing truth as she had 
formerly feared the lie of his maidenly disguise : 


“ The girl 
Raised her sunk face with wrung and questioning look, 
As though upon his breast was written a word, 
Where the hard answer to all questions lay, 
Which she spelt slowly out. Upon her brow 
The weight of unexpected knowledge grew, 
As harsh a weight to carry as may be 
In mortal womb the progeny of a god. 
Yet never did the proud and stem-straight neck 
Sway at the burden ; and in those wide eyes 
Horror gave way to wonder, wonder drew in 
A sharp and dolorous ecstasy. At last 
He, bending down, another answer read 
To his own cry. There was in their embrace 
No kindness nor no pleasure, but the strength 
Of floods unloosened, as their spirits rose 
Dizzy, and blind through the void fields of night.” 


This is both good blank verse and passionate poetry, 
and if Mr. Shanks would forget modern theories about 
how narrative poems must be written and refrain from 
descending So frequently to poetic cliché or to the prosaic, 
we should be able to welcome in him our twentieth 
century Keats. There is not much poetry in his latest 
book which reaches this level, however, and too much 
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which need not have been written at all, capable and 
tasteful as it is. Blank verse was the medium of the 
best work in “ The Queen of China’’ volume, where 
the poems in rhyme, except that brilliant four de force, 
“ Féte Galante: The Triumph of Love,” move with 
lame rhythms. The most satisfying poems, “A 
Dialogue ’’ and “‘ The King’s Dancer,” are both in blank 
verse, as is the dramatic piece, ‘‘ The Queen of China,” 
which is justly described by 
the quotation-preface : 

How we spun 
A shroud of talk to hide us 

from the sun 

Of this familiar life.’’ 


It was just this deft skill of 
weaving shrouds of poetic 
talk which suggested a doubt 
about the author, but the 
title-poem of ‘‘ The Island of 
Youth” clears matters in 
doubt. One would not now 
question the validity of Mr. 
Shanks’s claim to the title of 
true poet, but it is not possible 
to avoid the conclusion that 
he is writing much too much. 
Some 125 well-filled, 
printed pages of verse two 
years after “The Queen of 
China” appeared, a second 
novel and a big book of critical 
essays, besides the heart- 
breaking grind of journalism 
to which Mr. Shanks, in 
common with the majority of 
living English poets, is forced 
to submit, does not leave 
time enough nor energy for 
the travail of true poetry. 
It is no lack of knowledge which causes Mr. Shanks often 
to disappoint us in his poetry, as the most superficial 
reading of “ First Essays on Literature ”’ will show. 

Croce made a wise distinction between the poetic and 
the biographical or practical personality of Shakespeare, 
between the esthetic values of his work and the acts 
and experiences of the man himself. Nowadays when 
poets earn most of their livelihood by criticism, one 
must beware of criticising their criticisms in the same 
breath as their poetry. Yet one may be reasonably 
grateful for such a peep into a poet’s study as Mr. 
Shanks’s “‘ First Essays’ affords, and if I am going to 
ignore the warning just written, I shall lay the blame 
upon the author of “ First Essays.”’ 

These are excellently interesting for their matter, and 
as revelations of the poet turned journalist they are 
valuable. Mr. Shanks has not even evaded the severity 
of his handicap as critic by choice of established classics 
for subject, as Mr. Middleton Murry did so successfully 
in his “ Countries of the Mind.” Perhaps “ The Old 
Indispensables ” and “‘ The People of the Ruins,” Mr. 
Shanks’s two novels, may without undue depreciation 
be included in the evidences of the poet compelled 
to serve as journalist, though here is a case where “ time- 
serving” becomes respectable and almost an enviable 
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term. No, not enviable, for it is pretty certain that the 
novelist will be poorly rewarded for his labours in 
writing these two already dated novels—the one a rush 
of rollicking farce satirising limpet-like and superfluous 
Government departments, the other a clever piece of 
Wellsian prophesying which with ‘“‘ Men Like Gods,”’ 
Cicely Hamilton’s ‘“‘ Theodore Savage,” Morris’s “ News 
From Nowhere,” Hudson’s ‘“‘ The Crystal Age,” and 
Butler’s “ Erewhon”’ at hand, 
we can easily do without, for 
the gleaming touches of 
beauty in it which come from 
the poet either do not belong 
to this work or else Mr. 
Shanks sacrificed the best he 
might have done as one of 
the prophets of Utopia, so 
that hints of it fall like grain 
on the stony desert. 

Just as Mr. Shanks is a poet, 
he is also a subtle thinker. 
These terms are deliberately 
selected, because a careful con- 
sideration of his poetry pro- 
duces the conviction that he 
has not yet put his intellect 
into it, though he is very close 
to the stage which Keats had 
reached at the recasting of 
“Hyperion.” “A good job 
too!’ you exclaim? But 
every poet must reach this 
crisis, and surmount it, or else 
become an echo of himself 
And profundity in poetryisnot 
didactic preaching, nor philo- 
sophical thought-spinning, nor 
the obscure humour which 
generally spoils Mr. Sacheverell 
Sitwell’s most promising work. Perhaps Mr. Walter de la 
Mare is the profoundest living English poet. 

“First Essays” contains an admirable study of 
“The Poetry of Mr. John Freeman,” in which the 
author, examining Mr. Freeman’s didactic tendency, 
says: “Truth of no sort, religious or scientific or 
philosophical, becomes truth of poetry until it is made 
poetical—until, that is to say, it is exposed to the 
fusing heat of contemplative ecstasy which is the 
specific and indispensable condition of poetic creation. 
When this is absent the truth escapes the clumsy 
attempt to state it in bare terms; and the result is 
something which is not poetry, and which as a rule 
only suffers by being presented with pseudo-poetic 
trappings and circumstance.” If Mr. Shanks shares 
with other living poets a lack of sufficient leisure to 
bring contemplation to the state of ecstasy, his essays, 
in spite of their hasty composition, reveal a mind that 
is bigger than is contained in the poetry he has written. 
Since Mr. Shanks is only thirty years of age, however, 
he is one of the most interesting of contemporary 
writers for a critic to follow. Pending his next volume 
of verse, which, it may be hoped, will occupy him 
longer than another two years, our attention may be 
devoted to the rich variety of the “ First Essays,” 
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where within the journalistic compass of a few thousand 
words for each essay (or let us say up to the limit which 
the London Mercury could find space for, which is 
perhaps ten thousand)—at any rate within a very 
readable length, authors with as diverse and intellectual 
a content as Samuel Butler, Goethe, W. N. P. Barbellion, 
John Masefield, Walter de la Mare, H. G. Wells and 
Hilaire Belloc, W. B. Yeats and Rabindranath Tagore, 
are closely embraced by the critic’s principles and 
perceptions. The critic, it is fair to add, disclaims “a 
definite principle of criticism ’’ and describes the essays 
as “‘ attempts to find such a principle” ; but no essays 
as interesting as these were ever so written, and no 
poet with Mr. Shanks’s accomplishments in verse can 
criticise literature without fundamental conceptions of 
its nature. An unexpected conclusion, however, results 
from a reading of the essays. Mr. Shanks as a critic is 
better in sorting out philosophical ideas and attitudes 
in his authors than in outlining and weighing esthetic 
values. When he deals with W. B. Yeats, or Keats, or 
Shelley, he will illustrate platitudes originally. When 
he writes of Mr. H. G. Wells he amply justifies Benedetto 
Croce’s warning to critics that they must not confuse 
biography, even mental biography, with criticism of 
literature, and the long essay on ‘“ The Work of Mr. 
H. G. Wells” is so occupied with quarrelling with Mr. 
Wells that the writer is reduced to the absurdity of 
treating one of the giants of to-day as “ asilver tongue ” 
and a master of oratory, not that ‘“‘of Gladstone even, still 
less that of Burke or Grattan, but perhaps that of Mr. 
Lloyd George.”’ It is all very well to strafe Mr. Wells 
for his “ provisional thinking,” but for a young man 
with nothing greater in literature behind him than 
Mr. Shanks has (and sympathetic as I am to his work, 
I can find nothing great and nothing perfect in it), for 
such a stripling to wind up a sermon to Mr. Wells with 
“T should select for possible survival’ such-and-such 
of his books, is a kind of gratuitous if unconscious 
impudence. Another unsatisfactory essay deals with 
Mr. Masefield, and this also reveals a preoccupation 
of the critic with non-essentials. Here is a passage 
which comes from a fellow poet as unkindly as did 
certain of Mr. Squire’s parodies : 


“ Assuming that he (Mr. Masefield) has genius, that he 
did not capture opinion only by pretence, the mere range 
of his work must be considered and may be reckoned to his 
credit. He has written lyrics and sonnets and a series of 
successful narrative poems, plays (both in prose and in 
verse which have stood the test of production), several 
novels and a collection of stories, a book on Shakespeare 
and books about the war. His sincerity as an artist may 
often be questioned, will certainly be questioned in the 
pages that follow; but his personal sincerity, in the 
broadest and most fundamental sense, is beyond doubt. If 
he has pandered to anything, it has been to his own mis- 
taken artistic ambitions, not to the taste of the public 
which admires him.” 


This is a kind of ungenerosity of youthful criticism. 
Mr. Shanks proceeds to the “ vices” of Mr. Masefield, 
“which, on discovery, rendered his critical following 
so profoundly distrustful if not completely disillusioned.”’ 
This will never do, Mr. Shanks! There is malice in 
every comma! Why, a “ following” which could be 
“completely disillusioned’’ or even “ profoundly dis- 
trustful” after, discovering, Mr. Masefield’s vices, 


would be either a jealous or an ignorant following, but 
never a critical. 

Mr. Shanks is so helpful and skilful in finding for us 
the buried virtues of Mr. John Freeman that his 
“ discovery ’’—with such innocent pain—of Mr. Mase- 
field’s vices will not allow of escape from a fear that 
somebody or bodies is or are indeed jealous. Certainly 
Mr. Shanks does deftly turn round (but his space is very 
limited) for Mr. Masefield’s virtues (the existence of 
which he has already baldly asserted), and finds them, 
surprisingly enough, completely exemplified in the 
realism of ‘‘ Reynard the Fox.” Mr. Masefield’s 
exquisite work in the shorter lyrical pieces is dismissed 
as ‘‘a hundred vague and inconclusive lyrics and 
sonnets,’ wherein Mr. Masefield “ reiterates the abstract 
noun ‘ Beauty.’”” The only excuse for the author of 
“First Essays” is that the paper dealing with Mr. 
Masefield professes to be only “a brief inquiry.” But 
even a brief inquiry might have revealed more than 
this to the poet of ‘‘ Féte Galante,” and “ The King’s 
Dancer,” and “ The Fireless Town,” and certain songs— 
if only he had been in the sympathetic mood which 
Mr. John Freeman inspired. In writing of Mr. de la 
Mare he is much more sympathetic, but still open to 
damaging argument ; which at least suggests that we 
may easily be unjust to the critic of Mr. Wells and Mr. 
Masefield. After finding Mr. Masefield’s virtue to 
consist of realism in poetry, he finds that Mr. de la Mare 
“has not the curious and exact observation of which 
Tennyson is the perpetual example ” ; which is as much 
an exaggeration of praise for the dead Tennyson as it 
is unfair to the living (the very intensely living and 
developing) Walter de la Mare. Another surprising 
dictum follows : 

“Tt is true that Mr. de la Mare’s range of rhythmical 
possibilities is not very wide. There are certain types 
of metre he has never attempted and which he will never 
attempt.’’ Doubtless Mr. de la Mare will himself learn 
this not without interest. But, using a similar 
classification of ideas, I can invent a much truer dictum : 

“It is true that Mr. Edward Shanks’s range of 
rhythmical possibilities is not very wide, though there 
are few types of metre he has not attempted and none 
which he will never attempt.’”’ For what on earth has 
“few rhythms” to do with “few metres’’? Mr. 
Shanks’s poetry, now we come to think of it, is extra- 
ordinarily cultured and sophisticated ; in metre it is 
pleasantly various ; but in rhythm, which is the surest 
indication of the uprising inner force of poetry, it is com- 
paratively monotonous, and hardly ever spontaneously 
varied. 

A wrong impression will be conveyed to the reader 
if “ First Essays’”’ is left on this note. To recapture 
our pleasure in the subtlety and wealth of Mr. Shanks’s 
mind we have merely to continue reading this fascinating 
volume, the ‘“‘ Reflections on the Recent History of the 
English Novel,’ for instance, or “‘ The Position in the 
Theatre,” or “ Folk Song as Poetry.” Mr. Shanks is 
never less than entertaining, and he is not always too 
busy or too prejudiced to be profoundly wise. At 
least one reader looks hopefully and with pleasant 
anticipation for his next work, whether this be criticism, 
or poetry, or a novel. In the novel Mr. Shanks may 
produce the ‘‘ Erewhon ”’ of this generation. 
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THE GERMAN BOOK WORLD. 


By HERMAN GEORGE SCHEFFAUER. 


Berlin, April, 1923. 


SURVEY of the German book world after 

the war reveals astonishing things. Before 
the war Germany produced 34,000 books a year, 
England 12,000, France 9,000. The present German 
figures approximate 
30,000. A sudden 
flood of books 
held up during 
1g14-18 descended 
upon the public. 
New publish- 
ing houses were 
founded. Young 
authors, made wise 
or mad by the war 
or the revolution, 
thrust themselves 
upon the public 
and, afire with 
new messages or 
old dispensations, used books as pulpits and plat- 
forms. The New Era was about to dawn! Groups of 
young intellectuals established Leagues of Mental 
Workers—even the duty of the poet to dominate 
politics was proclaimed. Many new publications ad- 
vocating new causes appeared. A renaissance seemed 
about to break into bloom. Beautiful and expensive 
editions of new and old works were issued ; portfolios 
of graphic art, largely expressionistic, filled the windows 
of the bookshops. These, it was said, were bought 
only by the foreigner with high-potential money or by 
new-rich German war-profiteers who, by some strange 
transmogrification, felt a sudden panic-stricken rage 
for culture. The censorship had been removed, so 
“erotica” and even pornography found excellent 
markets. 

The demolition of old literary and art forms, by 
the movement called Expressionism, gave a fresh 
impetus to most writers. But upon this recrudescence 
of spiritual and esthetic forces fell the blight of dismal 
economic conditions and many fine hopes were blasted. 
The tremendous increase in the cost of paper and 
printing, the gradual dropping into the abyss of the 
youngest and some of the oldest periodicals, the poverty 
and privation among literary men, the prohibitive cost 
of the finished book, brought about a kind of chaos. 
Yet the production was still immense and remarkably 
varied. Even such works as Hans Vaihinger’s “‘ The 
Philosophy of the As If”’ and Oswald Spengler’s epic 
and pessimistic ‘‘ Downfall of the Occident ’’ ran into 
figures which even Courths-Mahler, the popular senti- 
mental novelist, might have envied. 

Satiric political romances such as the revolutionary 
- Heinrich Mann’s “‘ The Subject ” ran into lofty editions, 
almost equalled by the contemplative “ Considerations 
of an Unpolitical Mind” by his more conservative 
brother Thomas. The highly-developed German stage 
offered a hospitable firmament to new dramatic lumin- 
aries—Georg Kaiser with his strange dynamic sensations, 
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“Gas,” “‘ Hell-Way-Earth,” “From Morn Till Mid- 
night,’’—Ernst Toller, the strongest, most fiery dramatic 
talent born of the revolution (he is still serving out his 
sentence of five years in a Bavarian fortress for his part 
in the Communist rising in Munich), with “ Mass- 
Mankind,” ‘‘ The Transformation,’ ‘‘ The Machine- 
Stormers,’’—Fritz von Unruh, a liberal pacifist genius 
emerging from the caste of aristocratic officers, with 
powerful human-historical dramas, ‘“‘ A Generation,” 
“Prince Louis Ferdinand,” ‘‘ Storms,” etc.,—Walter 
Hasenclever with his modern re-statement of ancient 
tragedies such as “ Antigone,” and his revolutionary 
dramas such as “ The Son,” based upon the theme of 
son against father. The latest exponent of this is 
Arnold Bronner in his symbolic “ Parricide.”’ 

Even outwardly the German book expressed this 
unrest, manifoldness and particularism. Every book 
became an individual, and artist collaborated with 
printer and binder. The paper-covered book often 
became a work of art, making its own appeal, or clamor- 
ously proclaiming its contents with delightful or bizarre 
splashes of colour. Many German publishers, such as 
the sixty-five constituting the “German Society for 
Foreign Book Trade,” organised into groups, with their 
own official organs, exhibitions and activities. A 
peculiar and fascinating development took place—the 
giving of regular book shows, such as the Book Exhibition 
at Frankfort-on-Main, in which the book was shown in 
relation to different professions and even trades with 
charming model libraries—a theatre manager’s, a 
physician’s, a society lady’s, a mechanic’s, etc. There 
were also such shows as “‘ Thou and Thy Book,” recently 
held at Leipzig in which books were divided according 
to the taste and temperaments of the readers and built 
up against symbolical decorative backgrounds (for 
example, a galleon in full sail against a flaming sky for 
the Adventurer’s Library), the Man of the World, the 
Pessimist, the Lover of Nature, the Woman of Forty, 
the Girl of Seventeen, etc. 

The lament that is on all lips in Germany to-day is: 
““ Nobody can any longer buy a book!” The prices 
seem fantastic, fabulous. Yet, compared with the 
increase in the cost of butter, milk and meat, the book 
is, relatively, still one of the cheapest commodities. 
The publishers, weary of attempting to balance prices 
upon the slippery see-saw of the rising and falling mark, 
have taken to the simple expedient of stating the basic 
“peace ’’ price of the book and multiplying this with 
a variable factor regulated every week by the official 
Book Exchange. Thus a book costing, say, five marks 
before the war, multiplied by the current “ key-rate ”’ 
of say, 2,000, would now cost 10,000 marks. An 
average novel to-day costs 16,000 to 20,000 marks. An 
edition of 3,000 costing 3,500 marks in 1914, to-day 
costs 6} millions! Yet the publisher to-day must sell 
2,470 copies to cover expenses—in 1914 only 1,900. 

In spite of the clamour of the hard-pressed German 
author that “‘ charity begins at home,’’ German pub- 
lishers continue to show a great hospitality to translations 
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from other languages, especially the English and 
Russian. Thus German translations have recently 
been made of D. H. Lawrence, Arnold Bennett, G. K. 
Chesterton, Sinclair Lewis, H. L. Mencken, Upton 
Sinclair, John Dos Passos, Dostoieffski, Gorki, etc., and 
there have been various new editions and translations of 
Shakespeare, Cervantes, Poe, Dickens, Shelley, Whitman, 
Wilde and others. Remarkable is the vogue of certain 
“New Thought ” writers such as Prentice Mulford, and 
of esoteric teachers such as Rabindranath Tagore who, 
with his mild, moonshiny philosophy, attained to an 
almost feverish popularity. The field of philosophy 
has also brought forth a number of new beacons. The 
most significant of these is Count Hermann Keyser- 
ling, the founder of the School of Wisdom at Darmstadt, 
and the author of many pregnant, profound, yet fascin- 
ating books. His ‘“‘ Travel Diary of a Philosopher ”’ 
attained a great, almost sensational success. Certain 
publishing houses, such as the Insel Verlag of Leipzig, 
issue handsome series of books in all the original 
languages. Other firms—Diederichs of Jena, for example, 
have begun the publication of long series, such as 
“* Atlantis,” a kind of African ‘‘ Golden Bough,” to be 
completed in twenty-five volumes. Wasmuth of Berlin 
publishes a beautiful series called “ Orbis Pictus,”’ 
dealing with the art of all ages and of all peoples. 

The “ best-seller’”’ is not a phenomenon or rather 
not an institution in Germany. There are novels and 
romances with amazingly high editions, such as Gustav 
Meyrink’s “ Golem,” a mystical, cabalistic story of old 
Prague, or Bernhard Kellermann’s “‘ Ninth of Novem- 
ber,” a novel based upon the latter days of the war 
and the first of the revolution, or ‘‘ Oberlin’s Three 
Stages,” by Jakob Wassermann, whose “ Christian 
Wahnschaffe ’’ has been translated into English under 
the title “‘ The Great Illusion.’”” But these successes are 
more in the nature of a gradual penetration than of 
eruption, flood or avalanche. Waldemar Bonsels, the 
master of a kind of etherealised eroticism, has gone 
from success to success—two of his best books are 
“Eros and the Evangels’’ and “‘ Maya the Bee.” 
Walter von Molo has become a dominant star in the 
firmament of historical fiction with his powerful and 
vivid novels dealing with Frederick the Great, Queen 
Louise, and Schiller. A new writer named E. B. Kolben- 
heyer has sprung into swift fame with his remarkable 


romances based upon that strange personality Paracelsus 
—‘ The Childhood of Paracelsus,” ‘‘ The Galaxy of 
Paracelsus ’’—an earthen power, a Faustian element 
goes through this work. The older novelists such as 
Clara Viebig and Thomas Mann are being issued in 
collected editions. 

The field of lyric poetry has produced many new 
voices and instruments since the great subversion. 
Gerhart Hauptmann, who now begins to take on 
Goethean and patriarchal traits, has lately been apoth- 
eosized by a national festival held at Breslau on the 
occasion of his sixtieth birthday. Richard Dehmel and 
Christian Morgenstern are dead and Rainer Maria Rilke 
almost silent. Arno Holz, the leader of the naturalist 
movement, is still filing away at his “ Phantasus,” a 
vast verse-picture of life. Theodor Daubler and Else 
Lasker-Schiiler still sing in chorus with the younger 
men. This group—Georg Heym, Wilhelm Klemm, 
Albert Ehrenstein, Kurt Heynicke, Alfred Wolfenstein, 
Georg Trakl, Johannes R. Becher, are imbued with a 
messianic mission and passion. Among them there are 
astonishing talents and much genius—and all of them 
are in fierce revolt against the present—their song is 
often stammering, staccato, intense and shrill, with 
tracts of the inchoate and the inarticulate, but dyna- 
mically sincere—expressionists of the Inexpressible. The 
radicalism and world-woe and world-redemption of 
German poetry is a symptom of the great rift that has 
been torn in the heart of this people, of its eternal 
dualism and spiritual groping after cosmic panaceas and 
millenia, a better world, a more perfect form. There is 
also an interesting group of worker-poets who seek 
salvation in song and work, headed by Jakob Kneip, 
Max Barthel, Heinrich Lersch, of ‘“‘ Haus Nyland.” 
Gerrit Engelke, who fell in the war, struck a deep, new 
note with his poems, ‘‘ Rhythm of the New Europe.” 

Georg Kaiser, the dramatist, who has just achieved 
a new success with his drama, “ The Flight to Venice,” 
built upon the love affair between Georges Sand and 
Alfred de Musset, has completed another play, “ Gilles 
and Jeanne.”’ Here too love forms the theme, and no 
less a passion than that of the notorious Bluebeard, 
Marshal Gilles de Rais, for the Maid of Orleans. Hermann 
Sudermann, having reached the age for memoirs, has 
come out with decidedly piquant confessions of his 
youth. 
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THE PRICE OF ADMIRALTY.* 


““We have fed our sea for a thousand years 

And she calls us, still unfed, 

Though there’s never a wave of all her waves 
But marks our English dead ; 

We have strawed our best to the weed’s unrest 
To the shark and the sheering gull. 

If blood be the price of admiralty, 
Lord God, we ha’ paid in full!” 


Apart from the serious demonstration of his quality 
given us in his Life of his father, and judged even upon 
work from his pen that is definitely in the category of 
journalism, we most of us came to recognise some time 

* “The World Crisis, 1911-1914." By the Right Hon. 
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since that Mr. Winston Churchill can write. Looked at 
from the literary worker’s standpoint, he has been greatly 
favoured by fortune. For its years, his life has been an 
exceptionally full one. Almost he might be said to have 
inherited a specially favoured position in the matter of 
ready access to the most valuable sources of information— 
to storehouses of material that are by no means open to 
every able writer. Withal, it may at once be admitted 
that many another possessed of similar advantages has 
fallen far short of Mr. Churchill’s achievement when cir- 
cumstances have led to a literary test of his ability to use 
the gifts the gods gave him. Making every allowance for 
the special facilities at his disposal, it still is not to be 
denied that only a man of parts, and one genuinely and 
notably gifted as a writer, could have given us “ this 
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tale’ of the twentieth century Armageddon, and the con- 
ditions from which it arose. It may be that a history 
should be very much more than a “ tale,” that it should 
especially be more than an apologia, and that the personal 
concerns of its writer should be less prominent than they are 
in this notable production; but it is also probably true 
that the style, and the dominance of the personal note 
which characterise this book, will make it serve the 
ends of history for a greater number of people than 
could have been reached by work more academic, more 
scholarly, more impersonally judicial in texture. 

In addition to the undeni- 
able historical value, which 
entitles it to a permanently 
considerable place in the litera- 
ture of the war as this has so 
far been evolved, ‘‘ The World 
Crisis ’’ is extremely readable ; 
there is fascination in it as a 
narrative; it is rich in the 
urge, and glow, and power to 
convince that belong to first- 
rate historical romance. If 
from the historian’s aloof 
standpoint there is too much 
Winston Churchill here, the 
general reader will find com- 
pensation in the _ strongly 
pulsing human interest, the 
intimate and compellingly 
vivid realism, of a record of 
great events which grips be- 
cause it is also the most heroic 
chapter he has known in the 
life of an individual fellow 
man, to whom it was given, 
for better or for worse, to 
exercise great and absolute 
powers in a crisis of unique 
urgency and magnitude. 

Whatever may be thought 
and said of their more con- 
troversial successors, there is 
the sterling stuff of literature 
in these earlier chapters: “‘ The Vials of Wrath,’ ‘“‘ Mile- 
stones to Armageddon,” ‘‘ The Crisis of Agadir”; and 
Winston Churchill will, on balance, gain a great deal 
more than he will lose in the esteem and regard of his 
fellow-countrymen by reason of their transparent sincerity, 
their strong personal conviction, and even, too, their un- 
affected personal pride. The Agadir crisis had passed, and 
Mr. Churchill was about to be appointed to the Admiralty : 
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““ That night, when I went to bed, I saw a large Bible lying on 
a table in my bedroom.” (He was visiting Mr. Asquith in 
Scotland.) ‘‘My mind was dominated by the news I had 
received of the complete change in my station and of the task 
entrusted tome. 1 thought of the peril of Britain, peace-loving, 
unthinking, littic-prepared. . . . I thought of mighty Germany 
towering up in the splendour of her Imperial state, and delving 
down in her profound, cold, patient, ruthless calculations. . . 
I opened the Book at random, and in the ninth chapter of 
Deuteronomy I read a 


And the author gives us, in Gothic type, too, just what he 
read from the noble opening: ‘‘ Hear, O Israel : Thou art 
to pass over Jordan this day . . .” down to the stirring 
fifth verse: ‘‘ Not for thy righteousness, or for the 
uprightness of thine heart, dost thou go to possess their 
land; but for the wickedness of these nations the Lord 
thy God will drive them out from before thee... .” 
He found the message “ full of reassurance.”” And it is 
in the comparative naiveté of many such passages that 
the general reader will find the material of contentment, and, 
it may be, the basis of a kindlier esteem for their writer 
than he has previously known. 

Anything approaching representative quotation from 
this work is out of the question, since the most of its five 
hundred and odd pages possess undoubted claims in this 
direction. Regarded as a whole, it may be said to 
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present an ably conceived and vividly presented record 
of the epoch-making events—1911-—1915—which led up to 
the world war, and directed its tragic course, from the 
end of the first crucial stage onward; all as seen by a 
politician of great natural shrewdness, who was well within 
the nation’s councils during the whole period, as the Minister 
‘‘ responsible to Crown and Parliament for all the business 
of the Admiralty.”” The volume that is presently to 
follow this one will cover the dramatic story of the Darda- 
nelles, and carry us on to ,the armistice and after. It 
is eight years now since Mr. Churchill left the Admiralty. 
His opinions, like his state- 
ments of fact, are open to the 
deliberate checking of post-war 
research; and, judging his 
work by its first instalment, 
the verdict of posterity would 
seem likely to be that he has 
not displayed less of skill, 
adroitness and perspicacity, as 
author and recorder, than he 
showed as Minister of the 
Crown and political leader. 
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BABEL.* 


How John Gombarov learned 
the necessity of disguise, of 
hardening his features into a 
mask before the world which 
would betray him if it could 
read his face, how he hurled 
himself against the wall that 
circumstances — the circum- 
stances of poverty, exile and 
the sad inheritance of Jewish 
blood—had built across his 
life, and how he lost himself in 
Babel, amid the jargon of the 
world, with its conflicting 
tongues and its search for a 
pure language—all this is the 
theme of Mr. Cournos’s three novels, the last of which is 
just published. 

I will not call them a trilogy, because it is obvious that 
the story of Gombarov is not ended. It is not likely that 
it will end even in one more book. 

He is a curious type, this Gombarov, for he embodies 
different civilisations, the East and the West, the dreaming 
Orientalism of his Jewish ancestry, of his Russian- Jewish 
childhood, combined with the typically Occidental struggle 
of his upbringing in the City of Brotherly Love. The 
action of the three books starts in Russia, moves to Phila- 
delphia, and finally (in ‘“‘ Babel”) to Paris and London. 
Perhaps, so far as environment is concerned, the Russian 
scene is the most absorbing because most unaccustomed 
and mysterious. The typically struggling and typically 
increasing Gombarov household, its setting of brutality, 
beauty and novelty, its ways of tenderness and cruelty, 
freedom and tyranny, all is brought before us with a 
vividness which conveys a reality as great as the strange- 
ness. The opening chapters of “The Mask” are like the 
memories of a child’s mind—mixed, frightful, lovely, 
distorted, dreamlike. Little John Gombarov is not sure 
whether certain episodes have actually happened or whether 
he has only dreamed them—his dreams are as real as the 
outward events of his experience. 

The members of the Gombarov household—his mother, 
his clever stepfather, whose name he bore, his brothers 
and sisters, the servants, his beautiful, morbid governess— 
pass through his childish memory and come to us not, 
perhaps, as they were, but as he saw them. We have 
glimpses too of Jewish life in Russia, more joyful than we 
should have imagined, for there are high lights against 


* “ Babel.” 7s. 6d. 


By John Cournos. (Heinemann.) 
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that dark cloud of hostility and persecution which fills the 
horizon. There is the delight of eating festival cakes, 
there is the merry sect of the Cassidim, who marry young 
and seek joy early; there is dancing and singing and 
freedom. The Gombarovs are not strict Jews; they keep 
the law of Moses only in its breadth, ignoring details, and 
though they are poor and shiftless and the life about them 
is horrible and ugly, there is no remaining impression of 
sadness in Gombarov’s childhood. 

The sadness comes later, when ill-will and misadventure 
force the family to leave its native village, and, like so 
many other such families, go westward in search of pros- 
perity and toleration. They go to Philadelphia, and there 
they learn to join the cry of those Yiddish immigrants 
who curse Columbus in the City of Brotherly Love. The 
active persecution of their native land seems almost better 
than the indifference of their country of adoption, the 
weight of Slav reaction less crushing than the wheels of 
American progress. Their poverty now has a squalor and 
dereliction about it which it did not have before. Little 
Gombarov sells papers in the street—he loses his childish 
sleep—his feet are frost-bitten—even the cracking of the 
Cossacks’ whips in the market place was not so bad as this. 

But the family has the quality of endurance in its blood. 
It survives conditions which would have wiped out a 
weaker breed—it lives—and in a feeble way it prospers. 
The daughters escape the lower walks of trade—one even 
rises to be a nurse—one son becomes an artist, and John 
Gombarov advances from selling papers to writing in them. 
He becomes a journalist, a typically Western product, 
but the conflict between East and West is not dead in 
him, only working subterraneanly in queer difficulties and 
repressions, preventing him from taking his full due share 
of a man’s life. 

Most of ‘‘ The Wall’ and the whole of ‘‘ Babel”’ are 
occupied with Gombarov’s pursuit of love. He has the 
Eastern faculty for love, but his Western environment 
is the wrong setting for its fulfilment, and his early diffi- 
‘ culties and persecutions and that sense of disadvantage 
and inferiority which his Jewish inheritance has brought 
him everywhere combine to throw up barriers from within. 
He cannot fulfil himself—his mind is tormented—he finds 
love only to lose it. 

A beautiful, typically American girl crosses his path. 
He loves her, and the last chapter of ‘‘ The Wall’ and the 
whole of ‘‘ Babel ’’ describe how he alternately holds and 
loses her. She is a type which could scarcely be imagined 
outside the States, where woman holds a position of 
superiority which is hers in no other country. In no other 
country could she have kept her man by such tactics of 
contempt and outrage. In “ Babel” both she and Gom- 
barov are in Europe. On a staircase of Notre Dame de 
Paris, among the dust of ages, he holds her for one moment 
of ecstasy and pure passion, but in a few weeks they are 
separated again, first by outward distance and then by 
inward misunderstanding. The end of the book sees 
them still apart. 

The book ends on a note of loss and confusion, yet also 
‘of expectancy. In time Gombarov will find what his soul 
seeks, but first he will have to go far—farther than he has 
been in his journey across the Western ocean, for in all 
his journeyings from East to West and back to the East 
again he has really never been outside the narrow ring- 
fenced park of his own mind. 

The character of these novels is episodic—one can see 
no rounded plan—though doubtless the concluding volumes 
will give them the significance for which they are striving. 
They do not deal with the direct and simple things of life, 
but with emotions and relations which are complicated, 
warped, perverse. So much of Gombarov’s experience is 
in the mental plane—his sexual life, for instance, is at 
first all dreams, doubts, questions, fears—that one some- 
times has a sensation of morbidity, of repression. But 
this is only part of the picture, the picture of a mind coiled 
up and compressed by pain, then slowly uncoiling itself 
in a wider space. In this story of a wandering Jew Mr. 
Cournos has put all the power of a nation’s unrest, of the 


cruelties it has endured and the beauties for which it 
strives. Lovers of literature—of the real and the strange 
in literature—should watch this epic which Mr. Cournos 
is unfolding. Let no one condemn his achievement as 
“uncertain ”’ or ‘‘ unfinished,’’ because so far he has done 
no more than aim at an ultimate conclusion and an ultimate 
certainty. Indeed he will give no satisfaction to those 
who demand the neatly rounded, brightly shining thing. 
But to those who ask of literature what they ask of life 
Mr. Cournos is giving what they seek—truth, reality, 
beauty, adventure, courage. 
SHEILA KAyYE-SMITH. 


THE WAY BACK. 


Mr. Gilbert has aimed at a double interest in his new 
book, ‘“‘ The Rural Scene,’’ * the fourth volume of a pro- 
jected ‘‘ Old England ”’ series of ten books dealing with 
an East Anglian corner of the country and forming, the 
publisher states, one complete work of art and a gigantic 
conception. 

I have not read, save in pieces, the three earlier volumes 
of this series, and no doubt those who have read them will 
be familiar with the double interest referred to, namely the 
interest of social life intensely apprehended, and the 
interest of poetry. As regards the first, ‘“‘ The Rural 
Scene ”’ is excellent; as regards the second, it is something 
less than excellent. For the first I am reminded sharply 
of Cobbett and Mr. Bernard Shaw ; for the second I recall, 
a little uneasily and regretfully, Crabbe and Barnes and the 
vivacious author of ‘“‘ Spoon River Anthology.’”’ Maybe 
Mr. Gilbert will demur to the allusion to Mr. Shaw, for in 
his general introduction he points him out, quite acutely 
and justly, at the head of our disruptive artists, saying : 
“ After preaching the breeding of supermen and living for 
three hundred years, he has now joined Solomon and 
mourns over a universe of heartbreak and vanity... . 
A generation of blind leaders has led a generation into 
the morass. There is no way forward. The way is back.” 
It seems that it is because he hates Mr. Shaw’s doctrines 
so much that he writes like Mr. Shaw, with the same curt 
contempt for the world and the same sharpness of speech ; 
only differing in his positive assertion that there is a way 
back, and that ‘‘ Old England was, and is, and will be.” 
What is the way back ? 

“I picture England returning in the twentieth century to 
something like Elizabethan days under a modified feudal 
system, and possibly under Roman Catholicism, with about 
one-third of her present population. She would retain some of 
her tropical possessions and administer them for her profit, 
very much resembling Holland of to-day. She must always be 
a fairly important shipping and trading nation because of her 
position across the waterway and airway from the Old World 
to the New; but the manufactures, the great cities, and the 
Trading Barons of the nineteenth century will depart.” 

Mr. Gilbert’s view of the sorry scheme of things is, of 
course, part of the intense reaction against the nineteenth 
century, which all we who are children of that century are 
likewise revolting against. Had Cobbett cared for verse he 
would have chanted Mr. Gilbert’s poems on his Rural Rides ; 
he would have found something to welcome in the concrete 
framework upon which the whole of the poetry depends, 
as well as in the poetry itself. Indeed Cobbett would 
probably have liked Mr. Gilbert’s verse because he did not 
like poetry ; and although this sounds a rude, imperious 
way of dismissing the subject, it is to be regarded as a 
means of showing precisely the nature of this verse. It 
may be called poetry as the worst of Crabbe is called 
poetry because it is Crabbe’s; and when Mr. Gilbert is 
at his best the reader will be wishing him that touch of 
genius, of power of speech or power of song, which alone 
was needed to make some of these pieces as good as 
Crabbe’s. In a word, Mr. Gilbert has taken himself 
seriously enough as a sociologist, but not as a poet. 
Chaucer’s ‘‘ Canterbury Tales’ contain as good a picture 
of England as Mr. Gilbert’s, but he was a poet as much in 
his prologue as in ‘“‘ The House of Fame,” in the Tales 


* “ The Rural Scene.’’ By Bernard Gilbert. 7s. 6d._ (Collins.) 
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as in “ Troilus and Cressida.”’ It seems that Mr. Gilbert 
has every gift but one—imagination. His measures are 
admirably easy and varied, he has relieved monotony of 
note by difference of form, he is fluent and inventive ; but 
usually his verse is dull. Partly this is due to the fact 
that he has avoided violence and often incident itself in 
his determination to be truthful and simple; but partly 
it is due, I fancy, to his inability to see into the soul of his 
characters and render their diversities, their reluctant 
secret spirits as well as their outward uniform of feature 
and habit. He seems to know his people so well that he 
cannot set them freshly before us ; neither to him nor to 
us do they appear suddenly new, as if we had never seen 
them before. 


But sometimes an impression is set briefly and sharply 
down : 


No more I creep, nor crouching, run, 

Nor trail my owd long-barrelled gun, 

Nor listen how the water laps 

About my sunken fishing traps: 

Tis eighty years sin, as a boy, 

I first helped at the duck decoy, 

And now—I know but little joy: 
The waters roam no more... . 


No more the waters roam the land, 
But hid away on every hand 
Are led in channels to the sea; 
Instead of flowing fancy free, 
Instead of roaring fierce and wild, 
The same as when I wor a child, 
They creep imprisoned and defiled : 
The waters roam no more.” 


Another such impression is given of the wind blowing 
from Deadman’s Ground : 


‘“The sun is tempting with a smile, 
The wind is slaying with a knife. ... 
Swift as a flash, hard as a stone, 
Sharp as a flint, dry as a bone, 

It pierces you without a sound.” 


In another kind a delightful piece, ‘“‘ Soldier John,” might 
be quoted. Had Mr. Gilbert often written so well and 


truly of what he knows so well and fondly, he might have ~ 


matched Mr. Hardy’s lyrics and ensured for his works a 
place in whatever small libraries are left for treasure in 
the diminished England of his vision. Wanting a rarer 
power, he has still given us a plan of something large 
and honestly conceived—‘‘ Old England ” as he knows it, 
in the truest sense, by heart. 


JOHN FREEMAN. 


THREE NOVELS AND A BOOK.* 


One of the authors on my list, warning the reader that 
his book is not a novel, promises that ‘later on, God 
sparing me, I will apply myself to the craft, and study my 
story as one studies a game of chess ; my characters shall 
be my opponents; I will probe their minds, see what is 
in them, and so think many scenes ahead ; they shall not 
become out of hand, for that is too much like to the delight 
and madness of life, and is a slight to Art, that austere 
creature. And in those wise and dreary days I will print 
at the beginning of my books some modern fad, such as: 
‘ These characters are entirely the author’s creation, and 
are not intended to represent living people.’ ”’ 

But that is only Mr. Morton’s fun, of course. Because 
no novel worthy the name was ever written on those lines. 
Whatever the origins of the novel—and they are disputable 
—its approved modern form still follows in the tradition 
of Fielding and Smollett and should still aim at giving us 
not romance, but a faithful reflection of contemporary life 
from the point of view of the author : a point of view which 
may be as well rendered by Chesterton’s ‘‘ Manalive’”’ as 
by Arnold Bennett’s “‘ Old Wives’ Tale.” 

But one quality must be implicit, though not necessarily 


* “None Go By.” By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 7s. 6d. 
(Collins.)—‘‘ The Soul Sifters.” By A. J. Anderson. 7s. 6d. 


(Hurst & Blackett.)—‘‘ B.B. of Ardlegay.”” By W. H. Rainsford. 
7s. 6d. 


Moon.” 


(The Bodley Head.)—‘‘ The Cow Jumped Over the 
By J. B. Morton. 7s. 6d. (Philip Allan.) 


accentuated, in all true novels, and that is—Humour. 
And especially is this true of English novels, humour being 
the one unfaltering characteristic of the English nation 
differentiating us most markedly from other nations. It 
may or may not be true that the Englishman takes his 
pleasures sadly ; but beyond all question or cavil he takes 
his troubles gaily ; and wheresoever he goes—even on the 
battle-field—there is laughter. So that to leave laughter 
out of an English novel is to leave out the very essence of 
the English spirit. 

And it is this rare and refreshing quality of humour 
which makes ‘“‘ None Go By” so wholly delightful. The 
story is a secondary consideration. It is the people who 
entertain and charm us: their sayings and doings, and 
more particularly the sweet philosophy of Mrs. Clarendon, 
the first person singular of the book whose art is to conceal 
the art of her seeming insouciance. In the simplest, 
subtlest way she makes us see with her eyes and attune 
our hearts and minds to her feelings and thoughts in 
regard to the extraordinary assortment of humans that 
cluster about her and her sublime husband in that far-off 
Cornish paradise. But—well, ‘‘ None Go By” is one of 
those elusively intriguing books of which one can only say : 
‘** Read it—read it !—and be glad!” 

“The Soul Sifters’ again takes us to Cornwall, but is 
wrought of sterner stuff than goes to the making of Mrs. 
Sidgwick’s merry chronicle. But there is humour and 
wit in this book too, of a subdued, saturnine sort. And 
again the story is a secondary consideration. Wisely so, 
since the author’s explicit aim is to expound the real in- 
wardness of the Freudian system in such a way as to 
interest the average reader. To this end its incidents 
and incidental characters are rightly enough of the more 
or less hackneyed order: a case of shell-shock, an accident 
in the hunting-field, a designing lady, and a very up-to- 
date but none the less fascinating English girl; the more 
intimate studies being the personalities of the subject of 
the psycho-analytic treatment and the psycho-analysts 
themselves. The central theme is ably developed. The 
definite conclusions drawn from the logical processes of 
the main theory are so well ordered and convincing that 
the attention, without being for one moment strained, is 
nevertheless held fast until the last surprising dénouement, 
which in its turn is thoroughly well conceived and most 
dramatically rendered. Nowadays one is apt to be a little 
tired of the many old-new fads and faddists that clamour 
for our notice; but here is something which compels our 
respect by its quiet note of authenticity, the closeness of 
the author’s reasoning, and that appeal to the detective 
instinct in all of us which loves to see effects traced back 
to causes and to have even the most esoteric mysteries 
solved for us by sheer common sense. Especially is this 
book commendable for its insistence on a-better under- 
standing of the child-mind and less stress on the sex 
obsession in determining motives of conduct. 

Mr. Rainsford, author of the third novel on my list, 
is, I should say, something of a beginner in the art of 
fiction, though a very promising beginner ; and so (I hope) 
will not take it amiss if I advise him to eschew false idols, 
however popular, and strive to be more himself. In this 
story of life in a small provincial town he shows that he has 
undoubtedly the root of the matter in him. His people 
are real people. And though he comes perilously near to 
farce here and there he still retains enough grasp on 
actualities to save his chief situation from absurdity. 
‘“ B.B.” himself is quite a triumph in the depiction of a 
familiar but largely misrepresented type of simpleton. 
And once more that priceless gift of humour comes royally 
to the rescue in our author’s dealings with more con- 
ventional types. There are, too, evidences of latent power 
and force as yet not quite realised which suggest that 
Mr. Rainsford is going to do something very well worth 
while before long. Even as it is, “ B.B, of Ardlegay ” 
stands out from the ruck of more average, though perhaps 
more finished work, by virtue of its freshness and vigour. 

The hero of ‘‘ The Cow Jumped Over the Moon ”’ is like- 
wise a simpleton, but alas! not at all lovable. To begin 
with, he doesn’t seem to know how very simple he is. 
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And then he is a bit of a cad and a bounder, and he doesn’t 
know that either. Which is rather a pity, because other- 
wise this book has engaging qualities, not the least of 
which is the unconscious humour of the chief protago- 
nist’s fierce pronouncements upon modern thoughts and 
tendencies. An ingenuous youth, this Michael Cobb, 
who hobnobs with a comic-opera chorus of rustics at the 
village inn, rides rough-shod over the susceptibilities of 
the parson’s wife and the squire’s lady, talks a vast deal of 
clever nonsense in the rapid, vapid style of smart young 
men in books, incidentally inveigling a J.P. into countenanc- 
ing a breach of the peace and, in short, plays the wild ass 
generally after the wonted fashion of his egregious kind. 
Yet, in spite of its jejunity, I confess I like the book. It 
has such tremendous gusto. It rollicks. Above all, its 
high-spirited attitude of hi-diddle-diddle is such a welcome 
change from the world-weary pose of other even more 
unsophisticated sophisters. So that I do sincerely hope 
Mr. Morton will redeem his promise to write some more 
books. And it really does not matter what he calls them, 
so long as he goes on scorning that “‘ terrible doctrine of 
playing for safety ’’ which, as his own Michael Cobb might 
say, he does so jolly well loathe. 


EpwIin PuGu. 


THE RECOGNITION OF MR. EDWIN 
ARLINGTON ROBINSON.* 


The poetic experience of Mr. Edwin Arlington Robinson 
has been so wide and lofty that his books have inevitably 
drawn upon him the cry of obscurity. When the Authors’ 
Club of New York inaugurated an annual award to the 
American writer who in the opinion of its members should 
bring out the most significant book of each year, the choice 
of Mr. Robinson for the first award was peculiarly, and in 
two senses, happy. In addition to helping on the recogni- 
tion for which this fine poet has had to wait a couple of 
decades, the Club has contributed towards his elucidation for 
the average reader anxious to understand and appreciate 
him, the award having taken the form of an explanatory 
essay on Mr. Robinson’s work. This was entrusted to 
Mr. Lloyd Morris, and he has done a very pleasant work 
with skill as well as sympathy. He would seem to have 
had Mr. Robinson’s assistance in many directions. Perhaps 
it is this direct association with the poet that has prompted 
him to lay stress on the exquisite humour of the writings 
which some critics have complained about as humourless, 
although, as Mr. Morris says, that very desirable quality 
runs persistently through them “‘ like a silver thread.”’ It 
is not always so obvious, of 


and the information that neither ‘‘ Van Zorn’’ nor ‘“‘ The 
Porcupine’ appears to be outside the range of the art of 
the theatre stirs in us, with our appetite lately whetted 
by the plays of an intellectual kinsman in Mr. Eugene 


O’ Neill, an uncommon anticipation. Tuomas Moutt 


MR. PHILLPOTTS GOES ABROAD.* 


When the postman brings me a book with Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts’s name on the title page, my wife usually remarks 
gently, ‘‘ How nice, dear; but don’t forget you have your 
article for the to write, will you?’’ She knows that 
flesh is weak and that if I am not watched I shall retire 
into a corner and bury myself in that book until I have 
devoured the last word. This is an apologia—for myself, 
not for Mr. Phillpotts’s new book, ‘‘ Black and White and 
Brindled.”’ ; if it were not by Mr. Phillpotts I should like 
it much more. But I have such an affection for my Widdi- 
combe friends that when Mr. Phillpotts takes me out all 
the way to the West Indies I feel lost and homesick. And 
I venture to think (or hope ?) that Mr. Phillpotts himself 
is not quite at home. For instance he makes Peter Paul, 
a handsome young Chah-Chah (said by some to be descended 
from the Caribs), who proposes for the hand of his white 
master’s daughter, talk like this: ‘“‘ In two years you would 
have said ‘ yes’ to this; because by that time you would 
have felt that I was worthy of this huge honour and up- 
lifting. . . . Love is a perilous thing, and I am very sorry 
this has happened because, without doubt, it will change 
all my future career. And my wonders would have 
extended into the married state, Captain. I should have 
been a very good husband.’’ It positively smacks of 
cider! But Peter Paul was a young man who improved 
himself in every possible way, and he may have been wise 
enough to read Mr. Phillpotts’s other books and so have 
acquired a taste for the speech of the West Country. The 
book contains a number of stories, and of course the author 
is too good a craftsman to produce a poor thing ; never- 
theless I must say frankly that I prefer him on his native 
heath. It is not that I would suggest that an author 
should never change his atmosphere ; but in this case I do 
not think that Mr. Phillpotts has changed it for a more 
invigorating one. There is, however, a good deal to be 
learned from the book of West Indian life and ideas, and 
its author has not wasted his time. I hope that, having 
enjoyed a change of scene, he will now return to his home- 
stead upalong and tell us some more tales about the moors, 


*“ Black, White and Brindled.’’ By Eden Phillpotts. 7s. 6d. 
(Grant Richards.) 


course, as it is in ‘‘ Miniver 
Cheevy ”’: 
“‘ Miniver Cheevy, child of scorn, 
Grew lean while he assailed 
the seasons. 

He wept that he was ever born, 
And he had reasons.” 
The glowing beauty of 
“Merlin ” and Launcelot 
is well emphasised, nor does 
it seem too much, after the 
re-reading to which this essay 
persuades us, to venture into 
the prophecy that sooner or 
later these two poems will 
rank high among the poetic 
interpretations of the 
Arthurian legends. A section 
of the essay deals with Mr. 
Robinson as prose playwright, 

* “The Poetry of Edwin 
Arlington Robinson.” An 
Essay in Appreciation. By 
Lloyd Morris. With a Biblio- 
graphy by W. Van R. Whitall. 
(George H. Doran Company, 
New York.) 
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TRIED BY FIRE.* 


We have suffered little in England from that process of 
events which culminates in swift, life-destroying revolution. 
Our own inclinations as a people are in the direction of 
revolution that comes not by the sword and mob law, 
but by permanent betterment attained in constitutional 
methods. In this Diary of hardly one year—autumn 1918 
to March 1919—Miss Tormay shows how terrible is the 
result when unscrupulous agitators gain the upper hand 
and the unthinking crowd takes charge of national affairs ; 
when clerks become ‘‘ war ministers ’’ and waiters become 
“admirals”; and when “ everything belongs to every- 
body.” 

It was a nightmare through which she went—the night- 
mare of Budapest, once as secure for its inhabitants as 
any other fine European city, given over to the rule, first 
of Karolyi and his socialist advisers, then to the utter dis- 
ruption of fiercest Communism wherein all law and order 
were swamped, and rich and poor alike suffered hunger 
and cold. On November 11, 1918, Miss Tormay writes : 

“One has to knock at one’s own door nowadays, for it cannot 
be left unbolted. Loafing soldiers pay visits to houses. One 
hears of nothing but burglaries. As I went upstairs impressions 
of the streets of the decaying town passed through my mind: 
the furious, struggling crowd of crammed electric trams; the 
‘ new rich ’ in fur coats ; dirty flags, the remains of last month’s 
posters on grimy walls ; coffee-houses with music within, crude 


noises and lewd conversations ; people loafing in front of coal- 
merchants’ cellars.’ 


That was at the beginning ; later on comes a picture of 
the general life round the principal railway station, where 
the author was often on Red Cross duty: 

“It is like wading in a dusty, white, ploughed field,”’ she 
writes, ‘‘and even in the covered interior of the station one 
walks on soft ground, for there dirt and decaying garbage accumu- 


late in heaps. Nobody does any cleaning nowadays. There 
is the unemployment dole!” 


There is much in this book which will be found valuable 
by the student of European history. The assassination of 
Count Tisza, the appearance of Béla Kun, the secret 
intrigues, the underhand propaganda of the wreckers, and 
a hundred other things, help us to understand a chapter 
of modern history about which little is yet known and, as 
the Duke of Northumberland says in his introductory 
note, “‘ throw a flood of light upon the great world-move- 
ments of to-day.’’ Not only that; the book is also a 
dramatic document, a human story ; and in its pages the 
reader will gain an impression of the noble lady, striving 
hard to stem the torrent of ruin, holding meetings, carry- 
ing on a simple life with her mother at home, working 
courageously in the midst of danger for the dawn she still 
sees—an impression which will not easily be forgotten. 


WILFRID L. RANDELL. 


DAVID LLOYD GEORGE. 


Mr. Raymond’s biography of Mr. Lloyd George is re- 
markable for the stress it lays on two facts—Mr. George’s 
Welsh origin and his lack, in youth, of the traditional 
education given to the English upper classes. He does 
not exaggerate this second fact, though it has no doubt 
played a considerable part in the formation of Mr. George’s 
character: and is, I imagine, chiefly responsible for the 
freshness, the enthusiasm, the astonishing vitality with 
which he can approach a new idea. It also, no doubt, 
accounts for the remarkable gaps in his mentality which 
have at times caused him to greet as new ideas that were 
by no means fresh. It is impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of Mr. George’s Welsh blood. English people 
may laugh at his rhetorical use of the geographical forma- 
tion of his native country; but the Celt will understand 
that there is nothing of insincerity in those emotional 

* “ An Outlaw’s Diary.” By Cécile Tormay. With Fore- 
the Duke of Northumberland. 12s. 6d. (Philip 

an. 


+ ‘‘ Mr. Lloyd George.” By E.T. Raymond. 15s. (Collins.) 


THE BODLEY HEAD LIST 


Lord Northcliffe’s Last Diary 


MY JOURNEY ROUND 
THE WORLD 


By the late LORD NORTHCLIFFE. 
Edited by Cecrt With portrait 

and map. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
This private and personal diary was written during 
Lord Northcliffe’s last journey to America, the Dominions 


and the East, and is full of characteristically frank observa- 
tions on all that he saw and heard. 


Anatole France’s New Book 


THE BLOOM OF LIFE 


By ANATOLE FRANCE. Translated by 
J. LEWIS MAY. Demy 8vo, in the Uniform 
Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Authorised English version of Anatole France’s most 
recent book, published in France only last year under the 
title of ‘“‘ La Vie en Fleur.” 


A BEACHCOMBER 


IN THE ORIENT 


By HARRY L. FOSTER, Author of “The 
Adventures of a Tropical Tramp.” Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Another racy and amusing volume of travel in the East 
from the pen of the “‘ Tropical Tramp.” 


THE ROMANCE 


OF COMMERCE 


By H. GORDON SELFRIDGE. New and 
Revised Edition, with about 100 Illustrations 
and Business Chart. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


A new edition of Mr. Selfridge’s remarkable epic of the 
Commerce of all ages. 


THE SOUTHLANDS OF SIVA 


By A. BUTTERWORTH. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Reminiscences and racy anecdotes of life in Southern 
India. 


Cabell’s New Book 


THE CREAM OF THE JEST 


By JAMES BRANCH CABELL, Author 
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appeals to the mountains and to the sea. Mr. Raymond 
evidently thinks that the narrow culture of the Welsh 
had an ill effect on Mr. George’s character ; that he some- 
times brought to the discussion of national subjects a 
spirit a little too much attuned to the bigotry which may 
be found in Welsh, as it is in English, chapels. He cer- 
tainly quotes some remarkable passages from Welsh 
papers, diatribes on popery and prelacy; but I think he 
altogether over-emphasises the significance of such violence. 
The Welsh journalist loves a vivid phrase; and abuse of 
priestcraft is traditional. In practice I believe the Welsh, 
whether in town or country, will be found as tolerant as 
their less excitable and less voluble neighbours. 

Mr. Raymond has written a big book, marked by the 
qualities of shrewd analysis, of ironic intuition which his 
admirers expect. I wish he had given more space to Mr. 
Lloyd George’s earlier career. His volume has three 
hundred and fifty pages ; and of these nearly two hundred 
pages are concerned with the years 1914 to 1921. This 
would have been quite proper, of course, had Mr. Raymond 
been writing a history of the Government ; but it is dis- 
proportionate in a biography. Mr. Raymond is at his 
best in his description of Mr. Lloyd George’s early years in 
Parliament ; he is inclined at times to minimise the part 
which accident and impulse play in all men’s lives, and 
especially in a politician’s. A good specimen of Mr. 
Raymond’s distinctive style is the opening of the chapter 
on the war : 

‘‘ The main elements in his character were in no way changed ; 
they were to reassert themselves, the moment pressure released, 
and were indeed ever ready to emerge, even in the midst of war, 
when appeal was made to the spirit of opportunism, those 
instincts of the smart political window-dresser and counter-hand, 
which are so strangely allied with a temper often approaching 
the heroic. The war made Mr. Lloyd George great because it 
gave him much scope for action, and very little occasion for 
thought. There was in those early days no subtlety about the 
issue; it was a great black-and-white platitude, easily grasped 
by one who is after all intellectually simple.” 


I doubt if many of Mr. Lloyd George’s friends will 
accept the publisher’s description of Mr. Raymond’s essay 
as ‘“‘ impartial ’’; but it is a notable effort to get into per- 
spective a figure which, after Lord Kitchener’s death, 
occupied the entire foreground of the ordinary citizen’s 
. picture of the political world. 


| 


THE HOARDING.* 


There is a select company which always anticipates 
with interest the coming of a new novel by John Owen. 
They would not insist that he be spoken of only in superla- 
tives, but they would claim that into every book he has 
put honest workmanship and the fruits of a clean, clear 
observation and a patient, loving study of his fellows. 

In his new novel, ‘‘ The Hoarding,” he has gone back to 
the world of business for his background and setting. A 
good generation ago advertising was regarded with a 
considerable amount of suspicion, and in Beech senior 
John Owen has given us the story of a man who was among 
the first to realise the great possibilities in advertising. 
On a soap-box in the market-place he knew the value of 
smart patter and overcoats with astrakhan collars and 
cuffs, and he awakened to the fact that in advertising there 
were tremendous possibilities, both for making money 
and stimulating trade. For the life of him he could not see 
that it was infra dig. to build up a business devoted to 
“* boosting ’’ the other man’s products. 

Beech had a son whom he sent to a public school with 
a view to making a gentleman of him, so that later he 
might come into the business and do that more delicate 
work which he himself could not do. A snob at heart, 
young Beech hated his father’s business and crude, blaring 
methods ; hated the money such work produced, and had 
the fixed idea that advertising was a low-down game. 


* “The Hoarding.” By John Owen. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


With characteristic patience and sympathy John Owen 
has given us a masterly study of the man who hates and 
despises his job. John Owen has again shown his power 
to hold the interest of the reader in a character that is 
weak, yet cannot be despised, neurotic and not strong 
enough to have the clean vices of human nature, and yet 
when we have said all, strangely human. 

Boxrider is the type of man who knows what he wants 
and means to get it. There is real strength and not just 
crude bluster in Boxrider. He only knew the A BC of 
advertising as we understand it to-day, but men like 
Boxrider made the whole alphabet possible. 

“The Hoarding’ has already won the very keen 
appreciation of leading men in the advertising world, and 
is being heartily commended to the young members of 
that growing and important business. 

The first article of Boxrider’s creed was, there is nothing 
too good for my work ; if a picture is good enough to hang 
on the line—well, it might possibly be good enough to 
reproduce for the hoarding—the poor man’s picture 
gallery. Not a bad creed for most of us, but it brought 
Boxrider up against young Beech, with whom he entered 
into partnership—business makes strange bedfellows ! 
With characteristic energy Boxrider reorganised the office, 
put Beech where he could not do much harm, trusted in 
himself and feared no man. 

In ‘“‘ The Hoarding ”’ John Owen has given us a wonder- 
fully human study—which would not be seriously weakened 
if he had left out altogether Claude Coleton and Lesley 
Senior. Because John Owen knows men and women he 
has written with insight a gripping story of a very modern 
business. 

A. 


BAD, MEDIUM, BEST.* 


It often seems to me that the ordinary degrees of com- 
parison fail to convey the truth. Of these four volumes 
you cannot consistently say, ‘‘ Good, Better, Best,” for 
one is the dullest, most mediocre account of Alpine travel 
I have read, the second was written by a cheerful fellow 
fallen into his anecdotage, while the two last are fine, 
outstanding volumes, embodying in clever phraseology the 
experiences of thoughtful men—jomo sapiens. 

I have no doubt that ‘‘ Climbs on Alpine Peaks ”? would 
hardly have found a publisher if the writer had not been a 
high dignitary of the Catholic Church. It is a small book 
—136 pages—and forty-one of these are taken up by an 
account of the writer and his career. It should have 
been remembered that good wine needs no bush. 

“The Southlands of Siva”’ is written by a man who 
realises that his wares are trivial. A certain youthful 
philosopher, says he, divided life into three parts: ‘“‘ When 
a man is young, he thinks of all the wicked things he will 
do when he is grown up. This is called the Age of Inno- 
cence. When he is grown up he does the wicked things 
he thought of as a boy. This is called the Prime of Life. 
When he is old he repents of the wicked things he has done. 
This is called Dotage or Senile Decay,’”’ and Mr. Butter- 
worth has employed his third period in doing penance—I 
am sure a delightful penance for him—by writing his 
reminiscences. 

Of a very different kind are the two other books of this 
group. Let us take them in order. ‘‘ The Happy 
Traveller: A Book for Poor Men,” is a storehouse of the 
knowledge a life of observant travel has garnered. Behind 
the observation has lain a sound sense of values, and 
consequently Mr. Tatchell’s wander-lore will be of use 
to all who wish to make the acquaintance of the world at 
first hand. Says he: 


“A tourist bustles about seeing sights, speaks no word of the 
language, turns up his nose at the ‘ foreign ’ food, and is frankly 


* “Climbs on Alpine Peaks.” By Abate Ratti. (Fisher 
Unwin.)—‘‘ The Southlands of Siva.” By A. Butterworth. 
(Bodley Head.)—‘‘ The Happy Traveller.” By Frank Tatchell. 
(Methuen.)—“ Atolls of the Sun.” By Frederick O’Brien. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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amused at what he calls the superstitions of the natives ; whereas 
a traveller respects the conventions of the people of the land, 
lives quietly as they do, speaks their language as well as he is 
able, and sincerely admires their good qualities. It follows 
that one man can be a traveller though abroad only for a month, 
whilst another may go round and round the world and never 
cease to be a tourist.” 

It is for the real traveller who has not much of the 
world’s store of money that this book has been written. 
It should become a classic, be kept up to date and be put 
as a matter of course into the knapsack of every eager 
youngster on adventure bent. While it carries us round 
the globe in an economical way it is not a mere guide. 
Every page is full of observed fact, closely packed and 
very interesting. ‘‘ Happy-go-lucky travelling,’’ says Mr. 
Tatchell, “ is the jolliest of all, and there are only two rules 
for a traveller to observe who wants to keep fit and well : 


(1) Be cheerful and interested in everything. 
(2) Do not bother too much about your inside.” 


And he goes on to tell you what to wear, what to carry 
and where to camp. ‘‘ The cosiest place is under a rock 
overhanging a dry place near a stream. The draughtiest 
is under a tree, but if I chance on a walnut tree I sleep 
beneath it, as it is clear of midges and mosquitoes.”’ He 
bids you remember that the old Romans justly called 
luggage ‘“‘ impedimenta,”’ and suggests that you can buy 
what you want as you go along, and that therefore it is 
only necessary to take a change of underlinen and a few 
socks. ‘‘ I wash my handkerchief overnight, and stretch 
it on the marble top of the washstand. In the morning 
it is quite dry and looks as if it had been ironed.”’ This is 
in fact the book not only of poor men, but of everybody 
who wants to go quietly about the world trying to under- 
stand his fellows—for only by finding things out for one- 
self (‘‘instead of being pestered with a guide’s eternal 
prattle ’’) can a man suck the true honey of travel. 

“ Atolls of the Sun” is a book of wanderings among 
the islands of the South Pacific, a happy, leisurely book 
written by a man who has thoroughly enjoyed his experi- 
ences, many of which are thrilling. Take for example the 
occasion on which he met a devil-fish at close quarters. 
It was near sunset, and he was paddling in a canoe by the 
coral rocks, when he caught sight of two large fiery eyes 
in a crevice. In order to draw the creature out of its 
niche the native who was with Mr. O’Brien teased it with 
a twenty-five foot pole. ‘‘ First one long tentacle and then 
another seized the end of the stick till the whole number 
were engaged.”” Gradually the monster was pulled out 
of the rock, a body bigger than a barrel, with a mouth 
like a sack and a great parrot-like beak. The native stood 
up in the canoe and poised his spear, and the devil-fish’s 
two longest tentacles began to writhe in the air, estimating 
the distance. Nohea, taking a step back, launched the 
spear, which penetrated one eye of the octopus. “ Instantly 
the air was filled with the cloud of sepia he ejected, and 
the terrible arms with their coiling, twisting tips were 
thrust at us in lightning movements.” When they came 
to measure the corpse it was found to weigh a thousand 
pounds, while the tentacles were seventy foot long. 

Many such adventures are to be found in this interesting 
account of the Paumotuan Archipelago. Pearl-fishing is 
the main industry, and when a man brings up the shells he 
opens them at once. True pearls lie in the tissues of the 
oyster, generally at the rear of the body and sealed in a 
pocket. Blisters are pearls which, having a point of contact 
with the shell, are not perfect in size or skin, but they are 
often valuable. The shells, which are shaped like a palm- 
leaf fan, are about eight inches long and ten wide. They 
are sent to France for manufacture into smoke-pearl 
buttons, for these Paumotuan shells are celebrated for 
their black borders. 

In ‘‘ The Happy Traveller’ Mr. Tatchell says that it is 
taboo for a woman to use a canoe, and there his book 
wants bringing up to date, for Mr. O’Brien tells how that 
taboo was removed. ‘A woman, unafraid of sacred 
things,’”’ says the native who tells the tale, ‘‘ odorous and 
lovely, but hot to the touch and scorching to know, laughed 
at the men, showing them that she had actually been in 
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a canoe for a day and a night alone without the shark god 
harming her.’’ As a consequence the women are now 
allowed by common consent—having put the matter to the 
vote—to use canoes as much as do the men. 

The atmosphere of this book is sunny and lazy. The 
stories are the least interesting part, being somewhat long- 
winded and often without much point, but in so many- 
sided a book this does not matter. Mr. O’Brien has 
managed to transport us to the lovely islands of the southern 
seas, and we are grateful to him. 

C. A. Dawson Scott. 


FIVE POETS.* 


It has been said a good many times within recent years 
that there is to be a return to classical standards in poetry, 
and that a new Pope is a more likely phenomenon than a 
new Shelley in the near future. But the reaction against 
romanticism has been more towards realism than towards 
classicism ; and, even so, it has been a very partial reaction. 
It would seem that the romantic element is too firmly 
embedded in our national character to be eradicated at 
the dictates of critical fashion; and that while by the 
taking of thought it may be put in abeyance, the English 
poet who writes not on a theory but according to the laws 
of his own nature will in nine cases out of ten write 
romantically. Here at any rate are five volumes of verse, 
four of them apparently their authors’ first books, which, 
while none of them can be said to contain great poetry, 
all contain genuine and interesting poetry ; and in all of 
them the romantic element is strongly present, in four 
out of the five paramount. 

Mr. Hallward, for instance, who takes the field under 
the auspices of Mr. Gordon Bottomley, is a romantic pur 
sang. If he looks back upon the war with a disillusioned 
bitterness, it is only to turn from it into the pleasaunces of 
a Tennysonian palace of art ; which indeed he deliberately 
reconstructs : 


“Still for his soul’s delight, each one 
May rear a loftier pleasure-house 
Than that wherein King Solomon 

Feasted and held carouse ; 


“And though he tread where commerce lowers, 
And though its smoke his vision mars, 
May set his bird-bedizened towers 
To twirl among the stars ; 


“See, lit by far, celestial beams, 
Without the aid of any spell, 
The shining palace of his dreams, 

Gold-domed and wonderful.” 

These stanzas are very typical of Mr. Hallward’s attitude. 
He does not deny, nor is he afraid of, present fact, however 
dreary or sordid ; but he can always escape from it round 
the immediate corner into the fairyland of the imagination. 
And his experiences in that desirable country, where Keats 
and Tennyson are his chosen companions, he sets down 
with a precise, delicate and attractive art. 

Miss Evelyn Eaton’s ‘‘ Stolen Hours ”’ were, we are told, 
all stolen and transfigured into verse between her fourteenth 
and twentieth years. They are therefore songs of innocence, 
but of an innocence in which imagination plays not in- 
adequately the part of emotional experience. For a young 
writer’s work they are notably underivative. Uncertainties 
of touch there may be in them, but they are all authentic 
renderings of authentic feeling. Brief and usually irregular 
snatches of verse, they are sometimes direct expressions, 
sometimes pictorial symbols, of mood. The thought in 
them, as opposed to the feeling, is naturally often crude ; 
but even so it is never banal. What, however, is at once 
most admirable in Miss Eaton’s present work, and earnest 
of still better work to come, is her economy, unusual in 
very young writers, in the use of words. 

* “ Poems.”’ By F. M. Hallward. 5s. (Basil Blackwell.)— 
“Stolen Hours.’”’ By Evelyn Eaton. 4s. (Selwyn & 
Blount.)—‘‘ Chanteys Ballads.” By Harry Kemp. 
(Brentano.)—‘‘ Songs of Love and Grief.” By Georgette 


Agnew. (Constable.)—‘‘ Black and White.’ By H. H. Abbott. 
2s. 6d. (The Poetry Bookshop.) 


If Miss Eaton’s ‘‘ Stolen Hours ”’ are songs of innocence, 
Mr. Harry Kemp's “ Chanteys and Ballads ’”’ are songs of 
a varied experience of the ups and downs of life both by 
sea and land. He rhymes vigorously in the manner of 
Kipling and the earlier Masefield : 


‘** There’s nothing like a ship at sea with all her sails full-spread, 
And the ocean thundering backward ‘neath her mounting 
figurehead, 


And the bowsprit plunging starward and then nosing deep 
again. 
‘ There’s nothing like a ship at sea,’ sing ho, ye sailormen.” 


But Mr. Kemp has also his quieter and more reflective 
mood, and in it he displays himself as true a poet as in 
the swinging cadences of his chanties : 


“Go tell the lying world that Indolence 
Is not a siren sitting on white bones, 
But the sweet muse of fancy and romance, 
Mother of song and every starry art,— 
Go, tell the world that we have found her so— 
We, who weave wonder for the ears of men, 
And, through all ages, beauty for men’s eyes.” 


There speaks the romantic frank and unashamed. Mr. 
Kemp, like most men of action, is a thoroughgoing 
romantic, seeing experiences which must often have been 
uncomfortable enough through englamoured eyes. 
Romantic too is Mrs. Agnew’s rather mournful muse. 
“ Songs of Love and Grief ”’ she calls her book of quiet and 
dignified verse, and the second feeling is as constant as 
the first. Many of her pieces are elegiac, poignant with 
the sense of loss, but saved by idealism from any littleness. 
Thus four out of five of our books of verse are accounted 
for—the four in which, in their very different ways, the 
romantic note predominates. There remains Mr. Abbott, 
whose book is the best of them all. Mr. Abbott is a realist, 
with a vivid apprehension of life as it is lived. Specially 
admirable are his country pictures ; ‘‘ racy of the soil,” if 
an overworked phrase, describes them to perfection. He 
is resolute to face the truth, to value things exactly. In 
his ‘‘ Complaint’? he echoes Rupert Brooke’s “I said I 
splendidly loved her: it’s not true.’”” Yet he is more than 
merely a realist. He faces life; but he gazes at it with a 
vision which, if not romantic, is something for which it is 
difficult to think of a more accurately descriptive word. 


FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


PATUFFA.* 


Miss Beatrice Harraden gives us in “‘ Patuffa’’ a com- 
panion volume to ‘“‘ Spring Shall Plant.’’ This is a novel 
of temperament; the conventional and the tidy-minded 
should not open it. But to all lovers of art and impulse 
it will make a sure appeal. The first part of the story 
shows Patuffa, the famous young violinist, being kind to 
her old master, Stefansky, who has come on hard days, and 
is forgotten and bitter, and she tries to get him a public 
engagement. 


wouldn't fail,” she repeated fiercely. ‘‘I want for 
him a great and glorious appearance at St. James’s Hall. The 
house rising to its feet in homage. Thundering applause. Re- 
peated recalls. His name shouted. Papa Stefansky pleased 
and excited, and all his fun and light-heartedness bubbling over 
as before.” 

Patuffa, you observe, is disinterested. Miss Harraden 
might yet develop the idea and give us a novel about 
gratitude and its rarity. One of the best bits in this 
charming book is about Stefansky, when the way is made 
clear and the date fixed through Patuffa’s intercessions 
with the powers. 

““Ah! I am wonderful. If any change, only a change for 
the more wonderful. Isn’t it so?” 

yes,’’ she answered, lying stoutly. 

However, he does excel when the time comes. ‘‘ Who 
can say what secret renewal enriched his tone, restored 
his waning powers?” He falls dead on the platform 
after he has received his laurel wreath. 


* “ Patuffa.’”” By Beatrice Harraden. 


7s. 6d. 
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Patuffa of course is miserable, but one of her friends, 
Madame Tcharushin, remarks sagely: ‘‘ No one remains 
pathetic for a long time. And you cannot help her much. 
People never help anyone. Only things help one. They 
are the best help because they help unconsciously. Tell 
Chummy to take her to Rome.” 

To Rome she goes, and afterwards weaves it into her 
music—sunsets, blue hills, sapphire light. And here she 
has her brief love story, which soon comes to a tragic 
close, as Peter Long’s pitiful record had been four years 
in a private asylum, partial freedom and collapse. The 
girl takes the blow gallantly, and turns to friendship with 
the famous pianist, Madam Janeiro, whose moods are 
described with gusto. Madam took Patuffa to the 
appartamento of the famous ’cellist, Signor Fragini, in 
the Piazza Borromeo, and they played with him Beethoven’s 
Trio in E Flat, Op. 70.2. ‘‘ It was Fragini who told her 
that the Master had said that three dozens of Imperial 
Tokay went into the making of the last movement.” 

And so the story runs on till the close, which is not 
unhappy. Patuffa is shipwrecked after a triumphant 
tour in America. As a child, she prayed, in the cathedral 
at Meissen, to behave well in danger and in prosperity. 
““ She remained a darling in her success, and proved herself 
noble in danger.” 

Yes, Patuffa is delightful. 

C. M. 


CELEBRITIES.* 


It too often happens that one who has known many 
famous people can remember nothing about them when 
he sits down to write his recollections. Happily Mr. 
Coulson Kernahan has no such leaky memory; he has 
known a host of men and women important in their time, 
and not a few who are important for all time, and he has 
given us here an ample volume of delightfully entertaining 
little stories concerning these celebrities and his association 
with them. 

There are stories of all sorts about all sorts of distin- 
guished persons, and a good general reader will be interested 
in them all. Particular readers may prefer those of great 
dignitaries, such as King Edward and Lord Salisbury ; or 
those of great soldiers, such as Lord Roberts and General 
Sir R. Baden-Powell; or those of great actors such as 
Irving and Beerbohm Tree; and I confess I have found 
most pleasure in the chapters that deal with authors and 
journalists of to-day and yesterday—with Meredith and 
Swinburne, Philip Bourke Marston and his father, with 
Stephen Phillips, Austin Dobson, Locker-Lampson, W. H. 
Hudson, Ian Maclaren, Barrie, Jerome, Zangwill, James 
Barr, Bart Kennedy, Lord Northcliffe, Augustine Birrell, 
Clement Shorter, Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith, and many 
another inhabitant of the world of letters. 

To do justice to the book would require far more space 
than a ruthless editor has allotted to me, for it could only 
be done by quoting a varied selection of the stories, and 
though Mr. Kernahan calls them little ones, most of the 
best are too long to be given here in full and would lose 
too much of their charm or humour in a bald summary. 

That is an excellent chapter which tells of the late 
F. W. Robinson, in whose magazine, Home Chimes, so 
many authors now famous made their first appearance ; 
so too are the chapters telling intimately and vividly of 
Philip Marston, of George Grossmith, and the one about 
Mr. Birrell in which Mr. Kernahan relates a story against 
himself. There is an amusing account of Stephen 
Phillips’s lamentation over his inability to manipulate a 
dress-tie and the tragedy that befell his brother when he 
went to dine with a Duchess in a made-up article. But I 
could never understand the solemn fuss that is made about 
this piece of drapery ; if I had any trouble in knotting it, 
Oscar Wilde’s dictum that the man who wears a made-up 
dress-tie is a bounder would certainly not deter me from 
wearing one, till it had been explained to me why he is 


* “Celebrities.” By Coulson Kernahan. Illustrated with 
portraits and drawings. 16s. (Hutchinson.) 


MARK SYKES: 


His Life and Letters 
SHANE LESLIE 


With an Introduction by the 
Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill 


“One of the most dazzling biographies of 
our time.’’—Daily Express. ‘* Nothing that 
comes from the pen of Shane Leslie is without 
an originality of outlook and description, and 
in retelling the brief but full story of Sir 
Mark Sykes he has had a subject after his 
own heart ... a book which recalls a life 
of serious adventure without at- 

tempting to draw a political moral 16/ - 
of any kind.” —Daily Telegraph Net 


“ BARTIMEUS ” 


SEAWAYS 


“In this little collection we have romance 
and adventure, blended with the saving sense 
of humour . ‘Bartimeus’ at his very 
best . . . he has the knack of creating for 
us that atmosphere of cheerful camaraderie 
in which the work of the Navy is carried on.”’ 
—Daily Chronicle. ‘‘ They are all good, 
and place ‘ Bartimeus’ among the 
few great writers of. sea stories.” 7 
—Glasgow Citizen Net 


JEROME K. JEROME § 


ANTHONY JOHN 


“This is a thought provoking book—sincere, 
outspoken, direct in its challenge to the 
Church. It will undoubtedly find, as it @ 
deserves, a large public.”—Yorks. E. Post. s 
“‘A fine character study, worked out 

from first to last with a compelling 7/ 6 
and convincing sincerity.” —Truth Net 


LUCAS MALET 
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A penetrating study of the life of a family 
of high social standing in modern England. 
It shows in strong colours upon a finely 
woven background the clash and interplay 
of temperaments and environments for which 
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more of a bounder for wearing a ready-made tie round his 
neck than for wearing a ready-made band round his hat. 
The thing is of no consequence whatever, except that Mr. 
Kernahan has been able to make a droll anecdote out of it. 
I like too the very quaint, touching dedication. It is just 
a book of good gossip which passes easily from grave to 
gay, from lively to severe, though Mr. Kernahan is far 
too genial and sympathetic a chronicler not to mitigate his 
occasional severities with kindlier afterthoughts. 


THE ONLY WAY.* 


Very much the same idea underlies each of these books— 
the idea that there will never be peace on earth, that life 
will never be more than a ridiculous struggle for existence, 
with the same dissatisfaction in it for those overburdened 
with riches as for those overburdened with poverty, until 
men grow sensible enough to put Christ’s precepts into 
practice and make the world actually, as well as nominally, 
a Christian world. If you ask what it profits a man to 
gain all sorts of other things and lose his own soul, you 
are supposed to be meddling with religion; but you can 
put religion aside and still ask the same question, for it 
really does not profit a man to lose his soul even in this 
world. Each of these books is a sign of the times. The 
war made us realise, as most of us had never realised 
before, the brevity and uncertainty of life ; the meanness 
of living only for ourselves, the sound common sense and 
practicability of that old ideal of the brotherhood of men, 
for nothing but this spirit of brotherhood saved us when 
we were in danger of destruction. The danger being past, 
we are some of us forgetting what in our hour of need we 
knew to be the truth, but it remains none the less true for 
all that, and it is well that we should be reminded of it. 

“Anthony John” is the story of a man who passed 
through a childhood and boyhood of poverty and grew 
up feeling that, like his father, he was inclined to be an 
idealist, a dreamer, and that if he yielded to those inclina- 
tions he would never escape from the poverty in which his 
father had died. So he suppresses that side of his character, 
works astutely and honestly for his own hand, grows 
prosperous, marries happily, but remains dissatisfied, and 
realises at last that there can be no peace of mind for him 
until he gives up his great possessions for the common 
good, lives as the soldier had to live in the war, “ with 
self-forgetfulness and_ self-sacrifice,’ and becomes a 
Christian in practice as well as in principle. 


“The Fool ”’ is a play in four acts, and its story is of a 


curate who set himself to live as Christ lived, surrendering 
his wealth to the poor, devoting himself to work among 
the needy and the outcast, to the service of his fellows 
and to the promotion of goodwill, justice, human kindness 
among all men. It is an interesting, at times an im- 
pressive and moving drama, and after reading it one is 
not surprised that it has been extraordinarily successful 
on the American stage. 

Mr. Jerome’s is the ablest, the most convincing of these 
three narratives ; his story is well contrived, its characters 
skilfully and sympathetically drawn, and it has a driving 
force of sincerity that makes it alive and vital. 

The least satisfactory of the three is Mr. Upton Sinclair’s 
“They Call Me Carpenter,’”’ which tells how Christ came 
to Western City in America. The narrator, apparently 
Mr. Sinclair himself, is injured by a hired mob that is 
trying to prevent a German film from being shown in a 
cinema, and flies for safety into an adjoining church. 
While he sits there in the gloom, the figure of Christ in a 
stained-glass window comes to life and steps down and 
speaks to him. They go out into the city together, and 
their subsequent adventures smack more of the cinema 
than of real life. Christ is made to talk like an average 
street-corner orator. He says, ‘‘ they call me Carpenter,” 


* “Anthony John.” By Jerome K. Jerome. 7s. 6d. 
(Cassell.)—‘* The Fool.’”” By Channing Pollock. 6s. (Brentano.) 
—‘‘ They Call Me Carpenter.” By Upton Sinclair. 7s. 6d. 
Werner Laurie.) 


and is thereafter named “‘ Mr. Carpenter ’’ ; he is presented 
all too cheaply and flashily, and when at the end he starts 
to run back to the church, ‘“‘ hauling up his long robes— 
never would I have dreamed that a prophet’s bare legs 
could flash so quickly,’”’ and we are told that in the church 
he regained the stained-glass window in “‘ three tremendous 
leaps,’’ it is only in keeping with much that has gone before. 
Mr. Sinclair may be earnest enough, but he has neither 
the temperament nor the imagination for such a theme, 
and the last touch of futility is given to it when the whole 
thing turns out to have been a dream. It proves nothing, 
unfortunately, but the limitations of the dreamer. 

But it is something that these ideas of common brother- 
hood and the need of doing more than talk about the laws 
of Christ and pretend to approve of them should be so. 
much in the air. Other writers have recently handled 
the same conceptions, and at least two of these books. 
deal with them adequately, effectively, and all three with 
a full appreciation of their profound significance. 


A. R. 


THE DESERT HORIZON.* 


In three of his four earlier novels, ‘‘ Where Bonds are 
Loosed,” ‘‘ The Mainland,’ ‘“‘ Shadow and Sunlight,” 
Mr. Grant Watson set himself a high standard. He led 
us to expect from him drama, a direct, concentrated 
method, a sense of savage, magic, inexplicable things ; 
not much delicacy, but a strong handling of primitive 
passion in its tropical nakedness and _ violence. 
‘* Deliverance,’’ in which he tried for a civilised and subtle 
psychology and missed it, was a comparative failure; it 
suggested that Mr. Grant Watson was moving about in 
worlds imperfectly realised. The world he does realise, 
vividly, intensely, is the world of lonely, untamed, primitive 
places and people, where nature is more than man. 

To this world he has returned in ‘‘ The Desert Horizon.” 
Here there is a drama, but the desert plays the chief part 
in it; the struggle is not of man against man, but of man 
against nature. This novel is less concentrated and direct 
than its predecessors ; it has the vastness and monotony 
of the desert. It seems longer than it is. Not that there 
is a dull page in it, or a sentence that could have been 
shortened. But whatever is happening, whatever is being 
said or thought or felt, we are conscious all the time of 
that unchanging background of the Australian bush. 


. . . Mulga and wattle bushes grow stunted in the hard 
soil. Eastwards, towards the desert, clumps of spinifex grass 
form irregular lines over the dusty, red surface, and here and 
there near the clay-pans, where water has gathered after)the 
spring rains, there will stand a solitary gum-tree or a group of 
parched-looking saplings, which have the appearance of having 
grown old without ever having reached maturity. And further 
east the trees become sparser until they cease ; the dusty spaces 
between the bushes become broader, and the only plants which 
are able to flourish under the blaze of that arid heat are the 
spiked tufts of spinifex, which in broken procession lead 
towards the heart of the desert. Towards the coast ... are 
plains where low-growing salt-bushes spread their thick, succu- 
lent foliage, mile beyond mile into the shimmering mauve 
distance.” 


The picture is renewed for us again and again. It is 
withdrawn for a moment only to be given back with 
haunting, relentless reiteration. And in this return to 
primitive life Mr. Grant Watson has achieved the psycho- 
logical delicacy he was trying for in ‘‘ Deliverance.” 
Nothing could be subtler than his drawing of -Martin 
O’Brian, the young bushman. Martin, half civilised, 
uneducated, inarticulate, has the soul of an undeveloped 
Shelley. Ido not know whether Mr. Grant Watson meant 
him to have it, but that is what he has. His feeling for 
the desert is the feeling of the ‘‘ Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty ”’ and “‘ Alastor.”” I do not know how much of 
this is Mr. Grant Watson and how much is really Martin. 
At times Mr. Grant Watson’s psychological method raises 
an interesting question: How far should the novelist 
efface himself when his aim is to present the mind of his 


* “The Desert Horizon.” By E. L. Grant Watson. 
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character in its naked reality? When Henry James, in 
‘“ The Golden Bowl,” compares Maggie’s happiness with a 
Chinese pagoda, you know that this is Henry James, and 
not Maggie. The image of the pagoda never was and never 
could be part of Maggie’s mind; it is used outside her 
as the symbol of her happiness. When Mr. James Joyce 
n “‘ Ulysses”’ says: ‘‘ Where was the chap I saw in the 
picture somewhere ? Ah, in the Dead Sea, floating on his 
back, reading a book with a parasol open. Couldn’t sink 
if you tried: so thick with salt. Because the weight of 
the water, no, the weight of the body in the water is equal 
to the Or is it the volume is equal to the weight ? 
It’s a law something like that,” he is close to actuality 
at every point. You know he is giving you something 
in Bloom’s mind in the very form of its appearance there. 
Mr. Joyce is not there at all; he has disappeared into 
Bloom’s consciousness. Bloom’s mind is a thing of limited 
but precise reflection. His thoughts have the objective 
reality of pikestaffs. All that Mr. Joyce has to do is to 
stand aside and watch them going on and on. And so we 
have the pure consciousness of Bloom with no mixture of 
a foreign personality. These are two extremes. At times 
Mr. Grant Watson’s psychological method lies between 
them. When he writes, on page 188: ‘‘ Martin, Martin. 
martin, martin, martin . . . tin, tin, tin . . . martin. . .”, 
he is as close to reality as Mr. Joyce. He is showing some- 
thing that actually was in Martin’s mind. But when he 
writes like this, of the bush : 

“‘ There was a quality which, could he touch it with his whole 
body, his mind, and with every atom that there was to him, 
would solace all pains and.troubles. It was-akin:to- the: efful- 
gence of the sunrise. It was that quality which all the un- 
conscious longing of his youth went out to seek. Somewhere, 
perhaps, in the awakening glory of morning, in the cruel heat 
of midday, in the mild clemency of evening, in the mystery of 
night, it might be found, and when found, held, never to be 
relinquished. If he were faithful to that vague emotion (and 
how could he be otherwise than faithful ?) it would perhaps, at 
last, enfold and lift him to the height of his desire,” 
he is one degree removed from reality. We have not got 
Martin’s actual reverie, but a brilliant paraphrase of it. 
Martin’s actual reverie would have been_a.dumb, -obscure, 
half-conscious thing. ‘‘He would become empty of 
thought and volition, an empty vessel through which the 
quality of the desert flowed on and on.” That is true of 
him. The trouble is that all which is dumb and obscure 
and half-conscious in Martin’s mind has to come to us 
through Mr. Grant Watson’s mind, which is highly articulate, 
illuminated and conscious. We do not doubt for a moment 
that Martin feels the enchantment of the desert, but what 
is given us is not Martin’s feeling, but a description of 
Martin’s feeling in which all that is instinctive and primitive 
is lost. It is transparent, like the water of the desert 
mirage, but the effect is one of temporary hallucination. 
Mr. Grant Watson is translating the primitive into the 
literary. 

But there is not very much of this, and when he has 
left off translating and shows Martin feeling and speaking 
and acting for himself, he is close to reality all the time ; 
nothing could be closer. The characterisation is perfect. 
Not only Martin. Almost every figure in the book is 
solid and alive: Martin’s father, the Evanses, Alec Shaw 
and Nance, Mackay and his wife Clara, and Maggie Linton. 
When things happen Mr. Grant Watson creates an illusion 
of reality so great that all sense of illusion is gone; we 
are there where his people are; their tragedy lies on us 
with the weight of personal experience. 

And there is always the background of the bush, the 
desert horizon. 

It is clear that the story is not ended when Martin takes 
Maggie home to Quinn’s Springs. We know that things 
are going to happen ; the desert has yet to play its sinister 
part in their two lives. It will dosomething tothem. We 
have been prepared for conflict from the beginning; we 
have been shown the terror as well as the beauty of the 
desert ; we know that, hostile and cruel, it waits for 
Martin and for Maggie. It has taken Martin’s mother, 
and his friend ; his father’s fate is uncertain. It has taken 
Mackay’s wife, and Martin and Maggie live in the house 
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where she killed herself. We do not know whether the 
desert will destroy them in their turn, or whether they will 
stand up against it and refuse to be beaten. We feel 
all that has happened yet is only the prelude to what is 
to come. This end which is not the end leaves us intent 
on the issue, enthralled and impatient for the sequel. 
And in ‘‘ The Desert Horizon ”’ 
Mr. Grant Watson is again his 
own formidable rival. He has 
set his standard higher than 
before. 
SINCLAIR. 


THE ITALIAN 
RENAISSANCE.* 


It seems but yesterday, 
though it is now some years 
ago, that there appeared in my 
class at Aberdeen University a 
very young girl, and when the 
first essays were handed in, my 
assistant and I found among 
them one by a Rachel Annand, 
which we placed alone in the 
first class, adjusting the re- 
maining hundred and more as 
we could. That was my first 
introduction to the only 
heaven-born genius I have 
known among many students 
of great and varied talent, the 
author of ‘‘ Rose and Vine” 
and “The Hours of Fiam- 
mette,’’ a poet as spontaneous 
as was ever inspired to write 
by the love of beautiful words 
and singing cadences. 

It was a strange product of 
the hard, bleak soil of Aber- 
deen, this poetry so intoxicated with the love of love 
and beauty, so richly jewelled and cadenced, and withal 
so spontaneous and natural, linked to the work of the 
Rossetti school by its medieval symbolism but with no 
suggestion of imitation, untouched by the sentimentalism 
and desire to preach—so fatal to our Scottish poets—yet 
with a sustaining thought, a lesson of living passionately 
and dangerously, underneath its jewelled texture, a con- 
ception of womanhood which is neither domestic nor that 
of the suffragist, intensely realised and brilliantly expressed. 

Yet Mrs. Annand Taylor has the qualities of the race 
from which she sprung, and this book is the proof of it. 
She has the instinct of the scholar, and the Aberdonian 
capacity for hard work. She writes even in her verse 
from a deeper and more varied knowledge than many of 
her readers suspect, and in ‘‘ The Renaissance’’ this 
becomes explicit. It is the work of one who has entered 
deeply into many books and has come out of them—which 
not every student can do—to give her own view of the 
whole in a style adequate to the theme, coloured and 
jewelled, yet so far from being otiosely decorative that 
every word is clear and telling, a gold or jewel-headed 
nail in the right place, each sentence as sinewy as it is 
rhythmical. 

The book hardly needed the caution given in Professor 
Murray’s preface, for Mrs. Annand Taylor has not evaded 
or disguised the dual aspect of the period with which she 
deals. ‘‘ It was a period,’ the Professor says, ‘‘ which 
peopled the courts of Italy with precocious and dissipated 
young men with the manners of Ballarat corner boys.” 
But the manners and dissipation of corner boys are not, 
zsthetically considered, the worst thing about them, for 
these may have a certain lurid attraction. It is their 
tastes and innocent enjoyments which are appalling, not 
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* “ Aspects of the Italian Renaissance.’’ By Rachel Annand 
Taylor. With a Preface by Gilbert Murray. (Grant Richards.) 


Mrs, Rachel Annand Taylor, 


the public-house and the prison, but the picture theatre 
and pleasant afternoons, for through these we descry the 
terrible poverty of their sense of beauty and joy. But 
the dissipated and reckless young men of the Italian 
Renaissance had another side. In Mrs. Taylor’s words : 

“They were dangerous, terrible, disastrous; but they knew 

how to endure the delight and 

excitement of the spectacle of 
life, how to obtain by an unre- 
serving expense of the soul those 
absolute values of passionate 
experience which are the only 
excuse for the infinite and in- 
tolerable anguish of existence. 

That human beings can rise so 

high and sink so low, can be at 

once so like the beasts, so like 
the gods, is a meditation that 

raises the vitality of all but a 

degenerate age. And no age so 

firmly believed with Plato that 

‘ the soul that hath most of worth 

shall come to birth as a poet, 

lover, philosopher, musician, or 
artist.’ ”’ 

The lesson of the Italian 
Renaissance is not to be read 
by viewing it all in the spirit 
of modern humanitarianism or 
even of Ruskin, determined 
to prove that only good men 
can be good artists, but rather 
by recognising that good” 
is a comprehensive term, in- 
cluding intellect and imagina- 
tion as well as morals and 

, ‘manners, that these men whom 
Italian history, as Burckhardt 
has shown, had made so 
egoistic and unscrupulous had 
withal certain high virtues of 
courage and intellect, for men 
enter the kingdom of heaven 

““ not because they have curbed 

and governed their passions, 
or have no passions, but because they have cultivated 
their understandings.” 

It is this contradictory strain in the thought and art of 
the period which is the key-note to Mrs. Taylor’s book, 
and she strikes it in the first fascinating chapter, a poem 
in prose, on the ‘‘ Medieval Dream.’ For the Italian 
Renaissance completed what began in the Renaissance of 
the twelfth century. It was then that, emerging from 
barbarism, and beginning to, shake off the terrible fears 
which Christianity had inspired, man’s secular nature 
reasserted itself and affirmed the worth of other ideals 
than those of Christian humility and asceticism—the 
worth of personal honour and passionate love, ‘‘ the ethic 
of courage and courtesy,” the ‘“ beautiful doctrine of 
romantic love.’’ But romance was French and Celtic. 
The Renaissance of the fifteenth century has the temper 
of Italy, and is fed from antiquity. The reawakened 
secular nature of man recovers a philosophy and view of 
life that justifies it. Authority is overthrown: “ the 
human soul becomes conscious of itself and its antimonies, 
while the human body asserts itself as an equal, no longer 
an excommunicated thing.” The Italian temper is both 
harder and more sensuous. It worshipped virtu rather than 
chivalry, efficiency intellectual and physical, and beauty 
more than love. Macchiavelli, Cesare Borgia, Leonardo 
da Vinci, these are the Italian types ; and yet the spiritual 
fervour is there too. ‘‘ Fra Bernardino purges the fire 
from the terrible eyes of Siena with tears of repentance, 
humbles her to walk awhile with pierced feet in the very 
ways of Christ.” ‘ Savonarola was a true revivalist.” 

Where all is so good, so packed with scholarship, so 
impregnated with poetry, it is hard to praise adequately. 
We might close on Mrs. Taylor’s sketches of individuals 
where every word is felicitous—Macchiavelli, Savonarola, 
Sigismondo Malatesta, Leonardo, Isabella d’Este and 
Lucrezia Borgia. In all that has been written about 
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Donne does anything contain more of the essence of that 
strange spirit than this: ‘‘ He had the Renaissance rage 
of curiosity and its rapture of regret, he was over pas- 
sionate and over reasoning, he was macabre and scientific, 
he was realist and idealist. Wrath and sweetness contend 
in his love, so that he conveys better than any poet the 
kind of sadism, the Odi et amo note of Renaissance frenzy. 
He was a courtier and a reluctant priest’? Mrs. Annand 
Taylor has written a learned and beautiful book, a rare 
combination to-day. 


H. J. C. GRIERSON. 


LORD RUSSELL’S ADVENTURES.* 


Most people in these days write their memoirs fresh 
from the fray, whether it be actual war, the political arena, 
or the contest of life. Lord Russell has allowed a quarter 
of a century to elapse before giving his own account of 
his eventful and stormy career. And he has been wise in 
so doing, for he can now regard the pain of the past with a 
more impartial judgment than would have been humanly 
possible when he had but recently gone through the fiery 
furnace. Further, his enemies of the old time are now 
dead and he is free to criticise them. 

Lord Russell has been fated to suffer many trying 
experiences from his youth up, and although he states he 
is a man who abhors publicity, all the facts of his private 
life have again and again been dragged through the public 
courts of law and fully detailed in the newspapers. Toa 
certain extent he has been responsible himself for many 
of his troubles, for he has ever disdained convention and 
law. As he says: 


““T have always tossed my head with impatience . . . at the 
mere suggestion of any yoke upon my neck or check upon my 
freedom. . . . I suspect the satisfied, I distrust the majority, I 
have little patience with acquiescences. For these reasons I 
have always been ready to support lost causes, to back the 
under-dog, and to challenge the established order . . . in spirit 
I am always a rebel.”’ 


On the other hand, Lord Russell's greatest misfortune, 
his first marriage, which embittered his life for six years 
and cost him £30,000, arose from inexperience and an 
ingenuous, unsuspecting nature. Heredity, too, is answer- 
able for some of his ills, for he is the product of two strongly 
characterised but antagonistic races. His father, Lord 
Amberley, was the son of the first Earl Russell (better 
known as Lord John Russell, the statesman) by his second 
wife, a precise and dignified Scotswoman. Lady Amberley 
was a Stanley of Alderley—that gifted, impetuous, half- 
Irish family which has produced so many notable, if 
rather unbalanced, people. Consequently, as he was left 
an orphan when ten years old, Lord Russell’s childhood 
was spent amid acute contrasts. He would pass from the 
typical early Victorian atmosphere, quiet and prim, of 
Pembroke Lodge, Richmond, where the attitude of his 
father’s people was one of “‘ doubts, fears and hesitations, 
reticences and suppressions, and of a sort of mournful 
Christian humility,’’ to the babel and freedom of 40, Dover 
Street, the house of his maternal grandmother, Lady 
Stanley of Alderley. Here the unruly family, ‘ including 
the grandmother, screamed at the top of their voices, 
contradicted each other with the utmost freedom and 
violence. . . . It was full of instruction, entertainment 
and pleasure. I learnt things about the great world; I 
heard matters freely discussed ; I was allowed to speak for 
myself, subject to the risk of being severely snubbed when 
[ said anything silly.” 

Lord Russell’s account of his boyhood is extremely vivid, 
and one of the best presentations of the influences of 
clashing heredity and early environment I have ever read. 
It is also the best part of his book. Despite his early and 
later Agnosticism, he had his period of emotional ‘“‘ High 
Church ”’ religion when a schoolboy at Winchester, partly 
owing to the spirit and traditions of the school itself and 
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JOHN OWEN’S NEW _NOVEL 


THE HOARDING 
By JOHN OWEN 


Author of “ The Cotton Broker,” “ The Idealist,” etc. 


“ The Hoarding” i Novel of the Times, written 
bya and a Great Literary Craftsman. 


John Owen has given us a thrilling story of ambition, love and hate, finding 
its central theme in that peculiarly modern world—the world of advertising. 
He has chosen an unworked field, and certainly he has told a gripping story 
of the flash of inspiration which came to young Boxrider when the world o 
advertising was very young too. He had the vision of making the hoarding 
the poor man’s picture gallery, and for this working man's gallery no picture 
was too good. if a picture was good enough to be exhibited at the National 
Gallery, then why not reproduce it in thousands for the hoarding ? Of 
course, other people, and in particular a literary prig, had quite other ideas, 
and we have a battle of wits and a battle of wills. John Owen is one of t 
most careful craftsmen we have, and a new book from him is an event of r 
interest to those who appreciate honest workmanship. 7/6 net 
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partly to his friendship with his contemporary school- 
fellow, Lionel Johnson, and with the Rev. H. C. Dickins 
and Malise Graham, vicar and curate of St. John’s Church, 
Winchester. 

Lord Russell passed on to Balliol, where for two years 
he was very happy. The mysterious circumstances which 
then ensued and resulted in his leaving the University 
reflect no credit upon Jowett. They were the precursors 
of the worse troubles which were to come. Lord Russell 
gives a full account of how he, a young man of twenty-four, 
living alone at Broom Hall, Teddington, met Lena Lady 
Scott and married her daughter, Mabel Edith. He details 
the results of this incompatible and disastrous marriage, 
with all the painful litigation that followed and the charges 
which Lady Scott and her daughter brought against him 
and were unable to prove or justify. The two ladies 
eventually each received a sentence of eight months’ hard 
labour for libel. Lord Russell, in a final effort to free him- 
self from his galling matrimonial chains, contracted a 
bigamous marriage in America with Mrs. Somerville. This 
procured him the desired divorce from his first wife, but 
resulted in his trial for bigamy before his peers in the 
House of Lords, and a sentence of three months’ imprison- 
ment, which he served at Holloway Gaol. All these things 
are well remembered by those whose memories reach back 
a quarter of a century ago. 

Fresher are Lord Russell’s entertaining relations of his 
experiences in Utah and Nevada, of the pleasure he found 
in the construction and growth of his home on a lonely 
eminence of the Sussex Downs ; of his four-footed:friends, 
the dogs and cats. He has been an engineer, a scientist, 
a keen motorist, a member of the London County Council, 
a barrister, and ‘‘ something in the City.”’ With so many 
and varied interests it may be hoped that in the main he 
has found life pleasant, despite the pain of his earlier years. 


S. M. ELtis. 


THREE HUMORISTS.* 


If you call a man a humorist you are supposed to mean 
he is a more or less frivolous person, though it is obvious 
that the only frivolous are those in whom no sense of 
humour has developed. They are unbalanced and take 
very seriously things that are not serious at all. They are 
so gravely preoccupied with trivialities that they never 
recognise the things that really matter until some of them 
are knocking with wintry hands of disillusion at their own 
doors. More important than benevolent Acts of Parlia- 
ment is the cultivation in the human species of a sense of 
humour ; for when every man and woman has one, national 
enmities, business rivalries, wars, artificial dignities, social 
distinctions and other ridiculous self-assertions and 
swaggerings that bring misery into our quite limited 
number of years will be laughed off the face of the earth. 
That is why I am thankful for humorists and so anxious 
to have more that I would not even discourage the man 
who tries to be one and can’t. 

But no such strain is put upon my charity at the moment, 
for I am dealing here with three who have proved them- 
selves—two of well-established reputations, one who has 
made a beginning that is brilliantly promising. I don’t 
think Mr. Pett Ridge ever wrote a novel without a laugh 
in it; I don’t think he could—he is too keenly sensible of 
the oddities, follies, absurdities, naive pride and amusing 
vanities that enter so largely into the make-up of most 
of us. His new novel, ‘“‘ Miss Mannering,’’? is the story 
of a sensible, capable, good-looking girl who comes up from 
the country to take a place in a city restaurant and, too 
practical and level-headed to succumb to the lures that 
drew her shallower sister, Dora, into disaster, works hard, 
improves her position and arrives at last at a sort of un- 
sensational earthly paradise which is within the reach of 
the majority. He never goes far beyond the ordinary 
experiences of ordinary people. Miss Mannering herself, 
her father, brothers, sister, the restaurant proprietor and 


1 “Miss Mannering.” By W. Pett Ridge. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


his degenerate son, the waiters, certain of the customers, 
the girl’s landlady—you come to know all about them all, 
and each is revealed to you with an easy, vivid lifelikeness, 
Without shirking sex troubles and ugly facts of existence, 
Mr. Pett Ridge is too true a realist to overshadow his 
picture by giving these an importance that does not belong 
to them. If life were as dirty as it seems in some novels 
it would be unlivable, but his shrewd, searching sense of 
humour enables him to see its pathetic or tragic issues in 
their due proportions, and this reconciling quality gives 
his book an atmosphere of reality and a broad truthfulness 
to human character that are not always apparent in the 
works of our desperately self-centred psychologists. 

This same quality is vital in Mr. Neil Lyons’s stories, 
though his humour is widely different in kind. It is 
quainter, more fantastic, more grotesque. He has no use 
for plots, unless they come by accident ; any odd character, 
any casual little incident supplies him with all the material 
he needs for a story, and the subtle, seemingly unconscious 
art with which he handles it fills with significance what to 
another might have looked insignificant, and humanises it 
all into a thing for laughter, or for mingled laughter and 
tears. Nothing could be slighter or more farcical than 
“Young Archie,’’? until the elusively poignant touch at 
the close brings a deeper meaning into it. Miss Penny- 
loap Burtenshaw’s need of a hasty marriage in ‘‘ Parish 
o’ Nowhere ”’ might in other hands have been a theme for 
surging melodrama or squalid realism, but here it is reduced 
to broad comedy and, given the dispositions of Miss Burten- 
shaw and her father, you feel it could ‘not rightly have 
been anything else. Mr. Lyons is the best sort of laughing 
philosopher, and there is more knowledge of humanity and 
worldly wisdom in the forty-two stories of his ‘‘ Fifty- 
Fifty ’’ than in nine out of ten books that are accepted as 
more philosophical because they are so serious. He loves 
a good rascal, and has collected some choice and delightful 
specimens from town and country in his new gallery. The 
frailest sketches in the book are amusing ; the ablest are 
little masterpieces ; and one way and another they leave 
you feeling that the things which matter in life are not 
those that most of us sacrifice our health and comfort to 
obtain. 

That too is Mr. E. V. Odle’s lesson. ‘‘ The Clockwork 
Man ”’ $ satirises the modern craze for efficiency, the passion 
for improving the human man into a reliable machine and 
organising all life on scientific, smooth-running, perfectly 
ordered lines. It is during a cricket match at Great 
Wymering that the clockwork man is seen by Doctor 
Allingham and Arthur Withers coming over a distant hill, 
and they note peculiarities of his gait without suspecting 
he is anything miraculous, until he comes blundering in 
among the cricketers. Apart from wearing a wig he is 
not unusually dressed,. but he moves stiffly, jerkily, and 
makes strange clicking or grinding sounds as he walks. 
I am not going to detail his extraordinary and diverting 
adventures in the village. Dr. Allingham and his friend 
Gregg discover to their amazement that he is a man who 
has been living eight thousand years hence, but something 
has gone wrong with his machinery and he has slipped 
back into the present era. Allingham is incredulous. 
Gregg believes, saying : 

“Time is a relative thing. The future has happened just as 
much as the past... the present has not yet evolved suf- 
ficiently even to consider seriously the possibility of introducing 
mechanical reinforcements into the human body, although there 
has been tentative speculation on the subject. We are thousands 
of years away from such a proposition ; on the other hand, there 
is no reason why it should not have already happened outside 
of our limited knowledge of futurity.” 

The theory is that we are suppressing our natural impulses, 
subjecting our habits and conduct to such mechanical 
regulation in the interests of efficiency that the clockwork 
man represents the ultimate embodiment of our practical 
dreams—a bloodless creature who feels nothing and can 
neither laugh nor cry, except when the machinery is out 

2 “ Fifty-Fifty.” By A. Neil Lyons. 7s. 6d. (Thornton 

Butterworth.) 


3 “ The Clockwork Man.” By E. V. Odle. 6s. (Heinemann.) 
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of order. The story is cleverly and imaginatively written ; 
its irony and satire is effective without being bitter, for as 
he showed in his first novel, ‘‘ The History of Alfred Rudd,” 
Mr. Odle is essentially a humorist and therefore finds the 
follies of the race too pitiful or too amusing for anything 
but laughter or compassion, and in his last chapter he 
turns somewhat from the comedy of the situation and is 
quietly compassionate. It is a striking and original book, 
and there is a notable sermon in it for those who can 
dissociate sermons from long faces. So I end, as I began, 
with a conviction that what the world wants is more 
humour to save it from selling its birthright of human 
happiness for a mess of pottage that will be very cold, 
even if it is in a golden bowl. 
A. Sr. J. A. 


Hovel Wotes. 


THE DINNER CLUB. By “ Sapper.’’ 7s. 6d. net. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 


The members of the Dinner Club meet periodically for 
the twofold purpose of dining and story-telling. The 
membership is limited to six—one might almost call them 
the “‘ Sapper ’’ Six—the Actor, the Barrister, the Doctor, 
the Ordinary Man, the Soldier and the Writer. And the 
only penalty of the club, we are told, is that if the story 
is not of sufficient interest to keep the audience awake, 
the offending member must pay a sum of ten pounds to a 
deserving charity. Well, if the stories continue on the 
level of the arresting dozen brought together in this volume, 
the deserving charities will not wax rich on donations 
from the Dinner Club. For if there is one quality of the 
successful short story that ‘‘ Sapper”’ has mastered it is 
the quality of keeping his readers on tenterhooks till the 
very last paragraph. Tantalising tenterhooks. How, for 
example, will the austere Sir Edward Shoreham, a judge 
with an undeviating idea of duty, act when he learns that 
the woman he loves is a murderess ? And even though we 
have guessed that Ruth Granger’s was not the hand that 
shot her brute of a husband, we cannot rest till we know 
who did the deed and why. ‘‘ Sapper” sketches his 
characters crisply and convincingly, and his plots are 
neatly contrived and deftly handled. He has an affection, 
of course, for the gentleman-ranker and a cordial detesta- 
tion for the villain whose code is not “‘ first-class public 
school,” and few can equal him at this type of story. One 
of the best tales in the book, and one that amuses as well 
as thrills, is ‘‘ The House at Appledore.’’ Opening innocently 
enough with a cub reporter setting out to interview the 
Largest Pumpkin Ever Produced in Kent, it ends in an 
adventure worthy of Bull-Dog Drummond himself. ‘‘ The 
Dinner Club” will certainly keep many thousands from 
their beds besides its six members. 


VARIETY. By Sarah Grand. 7s. 6d. net. (Heinemann.) 


The title of this volume is justified both by the number 
and the difference of the stories and sketches it contains. 
Of the eight, the places of horror are given to two long 
short-stories, both of which turn on feminine vanity and 
selfishness. ‘‘ The Turning of the Worm”’ describes the 
complete and unexpected revolt of a middle-aged squire 
whose life had been spent in unquestioning obedience and 
servitude to a household of female relations. ‘‘ Vanity 
and Vexation”’ tells of the bitter and futile regret of a 
worldly-minded American woman who in her pursuit of 
social ambition took no heed of the physical weakness of 
her brilliant English husband, and realised too late that 
without his reputation she was the merest cipher. Both 
these stories reveal the author’s unusual gift of characterisa- 
tion. They are merciless but absolutely convincing, and 
their truth appeals to us none the less that they are couched 
in what seems now a slightly old-fashioned literary form. 
The remaining six are all of notable quality, particularly 
“One of the Olden Time,” which is a delightful character 
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LIFE’S TRUE VALUES 


A REPRINT OF FORTY-EIGHT SATURDAY ARTICLES FROM 
“THE TIMES ” 


selected and arranged by 


SIR JAMES MARCHANT, K.B.E., LL.D. 


and a Foreword by 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 

Tue ArcusisHop says :—* I write as one of the many readers of The Times 
who, Saturday by Saturday, have been interested, stimulated, and helped 
by these Essays. From men of all sorts and conditions I have often heard 
words of gratitude to the authors for writing these Essays, and to The Times 
for publishing them. They are written with a wide outlook upon human 
life, and with a very full sympathy with the difficulties, the tendencies and 
the desires of the modern world.” 

The Record in a recent issue said: ‘‘ These (Saturday) Articles are an asset 
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sketch of a jobbing gardener of the old school, typical of 
“the loyalty, the endurance, the independence, the old 
past England of it all! the England that stilt had a heart, 
that bore itself bravely, and never whined ! ” 


BLACK OXEN. 


By Gertrude Atherton. 7s. 6d. (John 
Murray.) 


It is some years since Mrs. Atherton has given us any- 
thing so fine as ‘‘ Black Oxen.’”’ She has taken a subject 
that might, in less skilful hands, have been ridiculous. 
Mary Zattiany, once a belle of New York, marries in Austria, 
and there, when age robbed her of her looks, renewed her 
youth by some magical treatment of the glands. (‘‘ Some 
day we shall have the proverb: ‘“‘ A man is as old as his 
endrocines.”’) She reappears in New York, bent on plans 
for saving stricken Austria; and she is a mystery. So 
like the old Mary—can it be that she is Mary’s daughter ? 
Lee Clavering, journalist and dramatist, of a strong and 
proud individuality, falls in love with her, and begs her 
to tell him her story. Beautifully dressed in emerald 
green, an emerald comb thrust sideways in her soft hair, 
she is radiant with youth, when she at last informs her 
lover that in reality she is fifty-four. It is a dramatic 
situation, and is handled with dignity and brilliance. The 
texture of the style is firm and smooth, the story shapes 
itself harmoniously, and is a very real triumph. 


THE COPPER BOX. By J. S. Fletcher. 5s. 


(Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


Mr. Fletcher now numbers his faithful hosts of readers 
as Mr. Oppenheim numbers his, but they will probably 
grieve that the mystery of ‘‘ The Copper Box’”’ is so brief. 
We have an artist hero, lost in northern wilds, received 
with hospitality at a strange Northumbrian house where 
resides a frank and lovely heroine. On the sideboard of 
this mansion reposes a beautifully elegant little coffer or 
chest, and presently interest concentrates on the thing, 
and on its imperturbable owner, Parslewe. There is a 
great secret, and many are the folk who chase after it. We 
will not reveal the solving of it here. 
the book. 


It must be read in 


MY ALASKAN IDYLL. 


By Hjalmer Rutzebeck. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


The most fascinating book of this reviewer’s childhood 
was the ‘“‘ Swiss Family Robinson,’’ compact of adventures 
that described a deserving family finding in the wilds 
everything that would make them comfortable. In ‘‘ My 
Alaskan Idyll,” one finds a Swedish Family Robinson, 
and reads with the old joy. The man and wife go to a tiny 
log-hut on the shores of a great lake. Around lie five 
acres of uncleared land, and they obtain enough stores 
from the shops to carry them through the first year. They 
had relied on the salmon fishing to pay for the goods, but 
it failed; also on their crop of something, unknown to 
us, named rutabagas, and that crop was spoiled by frost. 
Finally they went gold-mining and had most fascinating 
adventures ; still they did not make good. Then a baby 
came to town and the need for fresh endeavour. The 
husband, Svend, becomes watchman at a salmon cannery, 
and is unjustly accused of setting man-traps and causing 
murder. Still poor, they again go gold-mining, and have 
a magnificent flood which destroys all the machinery, 
and buries the gold many fathoms deeper. In the end 
all is well. They have a good farm; they are good, hard- 
working young people, and they not only make money 
but enjoy considerable comfort and tell one about it till 
the mouth waters at the thought of the fat wild geese, 
the cream, wild berries, and—because unknown—those 
strangely attractive rutabagas ! 


THEINCOMINGTIDE. By Janet Maitland. 3s. 6d. (Melrose.) 


A new writer who certainly has the gift of telling a good 
story, Mrs. Maitland is herself ~ film actress, and the 
glimpses she gives us behind the scenes in the ‘‘ movie ”’ 
world may therefore be taken as authentic. She draws 
realistic pictures of film production and the people involved 


in it; and the pre- 
judice of rural minds 
against the innova- 
tion is typical and 
quietly amusing, 
But the cinema 
interest forms only 
the background of 
a tragic plot in 
which a man’s past 
threatens the life- 
happiness of a 
modern, high- 
minded girl. Hope, 
an outspoken, joy- 

ous young creature, 
Mrs. Lauderdale ; 


wins our sympathy 
Maitland. from the first ; she 


has no narrow- 
minded bias against the fruits of progress, but the tide of 
the movies ’’ carries her to love and friendship which 
threaten to wreck her whole life. Only a character of 
unusual nobility could rise from disaster, as she does, 
triumphant. We shall look for Mrs. Maitland’s future 
work with more than ordinary anticipation. 


Photo by Hoppé. 


THE PURPLE PEARL. By Anthony Pryde and R. K. 
Weekes. 7s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 


All the strange and tragic adventures recounted between 
the covers of this book are results of a malicious death- 
bed jest. Monte Carlo Mereworth hid the family treasure 
and his wonderful purple pearl, giving to each of his three 
sons an envelope containing a third of the clue to the 
hiding-place. The youngest, Bernard, had his stolen by 
his German valet, Otto Heinz, and in consequence neither 
of the others would divulge their words, and so the feud 
began. In the third generation the rift tends to widen, 
when penniless Martin, heir to Mereworth Castle, is for- 
bidden to marry his beautiful cousin, Violet, and when 
Bernard, the Birmingham Mereworth, comes on the scene. 
In 1918 Martin is in Bollendorf prison camp, controlled by 
Herr Commandant Heinz—descendant of the aforesaid 
Otto. Violet in a letter tells Martin her ‘‘ word’”’; Heinz 
has the other, and Martin’s refusal to part with his draws 
the Commandant’s wrath upon him, and his sufferings are 
terrible. From this point adventures come thick and 
fast, now in Sussex, now in Germany. The story is racily 
told, and though much of it sounds familiar, we cannot 


criticise it for being réchauffé when we consume it with such 
relish. 


ANN’S AN IDIOT. By Pamela Wynne. 7s. 6d. (Philip 
Allan.) 


More often than not, when a novel ‘‘ booms ’’ the wise 
wonder why, and chuck their chins and say nobody could 
have foretold that this would happen. But it is not so 
with ‘“‘ Ann’s an Idiot.’’ Even the most minor of prophets 
had only got to read it to know that it was going to 
sell. The sweet simplicity, the charming innocence, the 
ridiculous, pretty trustfulness of Ann, which so often 
betray her into compromising or dangerous situations, are 
in themselves irresistible. She is foolish but lovable; 
idiotic at times, but always adorable ; it is her utter un- 
sophistication that makes her so appealing and subdues 
that chivalrous, rather blasé, mature, Victoria Cross hero, 
Major Seymour, in spite of himself and, when she has 
been entrapped into a house of evil, draws him back to 
save her, after a discovery that in her infancy he had 
made love to her mother has shocked Ann and estranged 
them. Her romance begins when she meets Major Seymour 
while she and her more discreet cousin Joyce are voyaging 
to India to join their parents ; it develops and is broken 
in India, and is revived after circumstances have sent both 
her and the Major back to England, where she is detached 
from friends who were to have met her and falls into the 
toils of a plausible dame engaged in the white slave traffic. 
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This episode seems luridly melodramatic by comparison 
with the light comedy and romantic sentiment that go 
before it, but it serves to give the story an exciting con- 
clusion. It is long since we read a first (or a tenth) novel 
that was more intriguing or more deftly and attractively 
written. 


THE MEREDITH MYSTERY. By Natalie S. Lincoln. 7s. 6d. 
(Appleton.) 


We tried this book on a bad case of after-dinner boredom. 
The patient immediately sat up and continued to do so 
until the sma’ hours. John Meredith is mysteriously 
murdered at two o’clock in the morning in his country 
house near Washington. Suspicion falls upon his niece, 
Anne, to whom a few hours before he had offered the 
choice between beggary and marrying David Curtis, a 
blind physician she had only known a few days. Dr. 
Curtis, terribly handicapped by his blindness, sets himself 
to find the murderer and if possible to clear Anne, whom 
he already loves. Even the detective-story expert, who 
prides himself on putting his finger on the criminal early 
in the book, will we think be nonplussed here. We are sure 
neither Anne nor the sightless Sherlock Holmes is guilty, 
but of no one else are we certain. The house is full of 
friends and a cosmopolitan staff of servants. Skilfully the 
author leads us to suspect each in turn. Like a will-o’-the- 
wisp suspicion darts from place to place and we follow 
hot-foot, breathless but intensely interested to the very 
end. 


THE DEVIATIONS OF DIANA. By Hutton Mitchell. 7s. 6d. 
(Philpot.) 

“There’s something in me that’s different to other 
women,”’ says “‘ Diner.’”’ ‘‘ I never could settle down to 
cook a man’s meals and bring up his kids. There’s been 
something left out when I was made, I think. Anyhow, 
I don’t want to marry any man. Dicky would marry me 
to-morrow if I wanted him to. It’s my fault we’re not 
married now. I'd hate him if I was married to him. . . .” 
A humorously frank, innocent and perfectly «uwnmoral 
product of the London slums is “‘ Diner ’’ who, through 
the men she captivates, raises herself from her soul-deaden- 
ing environment and, while escaping her mother’s fate, 
treads no path of worldly virtue. ‘‘ There’s something in 
me forces me to make men want me,’’ she declares and, 
although in conventional circles she would not be considered 
at alla “‘ nice ’’ girl, there is a charm about her, a courageous 
recklessness that makes her story one of singular interest. 
She is a striking personality cleverly realised, and the other 
characters in the book are drawn with no less strength and 
ability—in particular Favart, the Italian anarchist, who 
“would always talk of what he could do if he exerted his 
mighty intellect, rather than do what he could.”’ He is 
an exquisite specimen of the underworld, and might 
almost be a caricature of one of Zola’s creations, or a 
farcical offspring of one of Ibsen’s. Mr. Hutton Mitchell 
is well known as an artist, and if as we believe this is his 
first appearance as a novelist, he is to be congratulated 
on having made an uncommonly promising start. 


TALES WITHOUT MORALS. By Arnold Palmer, 7s. 6d. 
net. (Selwyn & Blount.) 


“Hotel Windsor,’”’ the last of the seven tales in this 
collection, serves to show better than any other the kind 
of writing towards which Mr. Palmer leans. His people 
affect us as do hotel acquaintances. Their talk is that 
brilliant if often meaningless chatter which at times 
descends upon the conversation when each speaker, a 
stranger to his neighbour, is on the defensive. It is clever 
and it is amusing, and it is a very fair representation of 
the kind of fencing talk in which we all indulge at one or 
other moments of our lives. Foolish and fatuous as 
words then are, so has Mr. Palmer written them down. 
He has shown no strenuous effort to curb the touch of 
malice. Two of his studies, ‘‘ Brown, of Epsom” and 
“Darling Lisa,” with their greater preoccupation with 
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An engrossing story by a new novelist of whom the 
publisher has great expectations. As the complications 
come about through the clashing views of Catholics and 
Protestants on the question of the re-marriage of divorced 
persons, it has a wide and topical appeal. 
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A remarkable study of the City of London School, its 
buildings, its masters, and, not least, its pupils, as seen 
through the eyes of a shy, sensitive boy. How masters, 
past and present, may view the book we know not, but, 
in our opinion, it is bound to take a leading place among 
the best of School novels that have appeared since ‘‘ The 
Hill’ made a season’s sensation. 


The Morning Post says :—‘‘ An admirably written story. . . . We shall 
certainly read the sequel.” 


London: ANDREW MELROSE (Ltd.) 
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character-drawing and their firmer outlines, strike a 
deeper note. We hope that along these lines Mr. Palmer 
will proceed, for time to the short story teller is money, 
and a maze of clever phrases may entangle the author as 
surely as it may momentarily entertain the reader. 


THE LUCKY NUMBER. BylIanHay. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 

Stoughton.) 

Dip into any of these thirteen short stories and you will 
find yourself following with unabated delight the exploits 
of one of Mr. Ian Hay’s men’s men or one of his gay, piquant 
feminine characters, at once so human and so lovable. 
The stories sparkle with life and are touched with that 
droll humour which makes his work popular wherever it 
goes. Even when he takes us over trodden ground we 
forgive him, for he does not keep to the beaten track. 
A man and a girl shipwrecked on a desert island have 
supplied material for other stories by other authors, but he 
has the courage to use it again, and gives the situation 
freshness and makes it all his own. Nor is the shy young 
fellow who poses as a celebrity and meets the celebrity 
accidentally quite a stranger to us, though in Mr. Hay’s 
hands he seems like one. Whatever theme he handles he 
handles effectively, and here we have a variety of themes, 
all buoyant, all characteristic, and not a tedious yarn 
amongst them. A canine romance to start off with, a 
fowl episode at the finish, and the whole collection written 
over a considerable period of the author’s career. The 
earliest was written eighteen years ago, the most recent 
last year, and as each is dated we are given an opportunity 
of noticing the effects of time and circumstance upon his 
work. He has included thirteen stories in the book to 
refute the old superstition; but every reader will be 
sensible of a bit of bad luck when he reaches the last page. 
That is that there are not more than thirteen. 


MR. BAILEY-MARTIN, O.B.E. By Percy White. 7s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 

This witty and amusing novel should have been published 
two years ago, when we were still reeling under the bom- 
bardment of awards for war services, which in moral effect 
was rather more disturbing and harmful than the earlier 
bombardments by aeroplane and Zeppelin. Time brings 
forgetfulness, with the result that Mr. Percy White’s 
satire touches a world too tired of the subject to be 
concerned over it. When we meet a friend who if he 
had the necessary hardihood might wear the adornment 
of the O.B.E., we do not remind him of the guilty fact. 
It seems too cruel. Bailey-Martin, the over-virtuous, self- 
excusing reprobate, is worth meeting again, for he belongs 
to the splendid order of humbugs of which Pecksniff and 
Chadband are the patron saints. His inventiveness, his 
infinite resourcefulness, are almost too clever; for the 
reader feels that such brilliance in casually explaining 
away could have been spent in avoiding as profitably the 
inconveniences and passing episodes of disrepute that 
occur to him. Uncle Percival must have had something 
redeeming about him which does not quite appear ; as 
there was surely something beyond the material and the 
sexual which made even those dreadfully naughty young 
women—birds of a sultry feather—Mary Stanhope and 
Diana Fane, stick to him through the thickening tribula- 
tions of turpitude that fell upon him. It is a part of Mr. 
White’s cleverness that we always see Bailey-Martin’s 
relatives through the eyes of that ingenious, dissolute and 
unscrupulous gentleman ; and it is well to remember this, 
as otherwise the world into which he introduces us would 
be too unspeakably sordid, even for the war-time of the 
hangers-on who “enjoyed” and reaped profit from the 
catastrophe which brought out so much that was great in 
the national heart. The book belongs to that sort which, 
however witty and amusing—its subtlety is beyond words 
admirable—becomes inevitably painful through its dis- 
torted reflections of moral shabbiness and detected sham ; 
and that is why, now and then, in reading it we felt it was 
all too much on one sparkling, sordid plane and might 
with advantage have been shortened. But—a clever book. 
No question of that ! 


JOAN OF THEISLAND- By Henry Holt. 7s. 6d. (Thorn- 
ton Butterworth.) 


When a young Englishman swims ashore on a South 
Sea island whose only white inhabitants are an English 
girl and her brother, there is but one logical course for 
the novelist to pursue. He must accept the convention 
of love at first sight and do his best with any surprises of 
plot that occur to him. In “ Joan of the Island” Mr. 
Henry Holt does this, and on the whole gets on un- 
commonly well. Freshness of invention is not his strong 
point, but he makes a very creditable tale of adventure. 
Moniz, the Portuguese trader, plays the villain’s part with 
thoroughness and skill. To one temptation the author 
does not yield, and for this we are grateful. The South 
Sea island setting provides him with no excess of love- 
scenes. Other interests fill his pages—the stern business 
of pearl-fishing, the attendant risks of enemy attack and 
the circumvention of native treachery. We can imagine 
an unsentimental schoolboy enjoying this good going 
story of adventure as much as does his father. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


THE KINGFISHER AND OTHER POEMS. By John Doe. 
2s. 6d. (Elkin Mathews.) 


There is a wistful simplicity in Mr. Doe’s poems, a 
freedom from affectation and a directness of language 
which gives force to his sentiments and calls up sudden 
pictures, beautiful and rich with colour. The poems are 
all fairly short, and perhaps the more impressive for that 
reason; some embody a thoughtful philosophy, others 
express phases of emotion tersely and with genuine feeling : 


‘“ Kiss me good night, remembrance dear, 
And let me go. 
Kiss me and leave me ere I know 
A faltering or a tear. 
Why linger ? we have been all day 
Together as lovers near, 
Have looked our last 
Upon the past 
And trod again the long, long way ; 
Climbed the steep hill, felt the old fear, 
And slept in the green dales below. 
Why hold me fast, 
Love’s arms around me cast, 
You know I cannot stay ; 
Kiss me good night, bid me good cheer, 
And, dear remembrance, leave me so.” 


A slender volume, with much in it of value, and well worth 
a. place-on«the-bookshelves of poetry lovers. 


ADVENTURES IN BOLIVIA. By C. H. Prodgers. With an 
Introduction by R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 12s. 6d. 
(John Lane.) 


Mr. Prodgers’s book is a rather ordinary narrative of 
some quite extraordinary adventures in the wilds of South 
America, where his main occupation is alleged to have 
been that of a trainer of race-horses—but not a jockey, 
for his normal weight is declared at two hundred and 
sixty-five pounds! But the turf business was obviously a 
blind. Mr. Prodgers is really the reincarnation of one of 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s Conquistadores,’’ and his 
real speciality is treasure-hunting, or any sort of romantic 
quest that offers a gamble with fortune. He visited a 
mysterious Indian capital from which no white man who 
saw it had ever returned to tell the tale. Not being by 
nature either a lotus-eater or a venegado, Mr. Prodgers did 
come back. He has done other things—located buried Inca 
treasure and ancient mines of gold, quicksilver and cinnabar. 
Yet one assumes that though many a capitalist probably 
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owes his pile to the robustious enterprise of Mr. Prodgers, 
his own fortune still waits to be made. Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham, who perceives in Mr. Prodgers “‘ the true Eliza- 
bethan spirit that makes a man sell his own land to visit 
that of other people,’”’ contributes a lively preface that 
strikes us as being perhaps a little too lively. Possibly it 
is only the reaction from the style of Mr. Prodgers, who is 
only Chestertonian in the physical sense. 


STRAY SONGS. By L. A. Hurst Shorter. 5s. (Bryce.) 


“Ah! life’s true happiness lies surely here :— 
To feel !—to reason not, nor think too deep ; 
To live within the moment, and if that 
Be barren of delight, to live again 
Some moment crowned with happy memories.”’ 


Thus sings Mr. L. A. Hurst Shorter in his latest volume 
of verse, which Mr. W. J. Bryce, of High Holborn, has just 
published. There is a brave wisdom running through 
the poems, which are thoughtful, often poignant, and 
rich in ideas. 
“He’s not lost 
Who still can dream, nor reck the mighty cost!” 

he says heartingly to the ‘so-called failure.” This is a 
book for poets and dreamers who, like the writer himself, 
strive to take “ the bold, long view of life’’; its key-note 
may be found in the line : 


““Courage—the Happy Heart—is all that matters.” 


Mr. Shorter writes with easy grace; his manner is 
restrained and unaffected, and his work will appeal to all 
with a taste for modern verse and an appreciation for the 
wide outlook of the true philosopher. 


DECORATIVE WRITING AND ARRANGEMENT OF 
LETTERING. By Professor Alfred Erdmann and Adolphe 
A. Braun. tos. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


A warm welcome awaits this volume, especially from 
the many who find it necessary to make use of lettering 
for the purpose of advertising, or whose interest may be 
in decorative design for use in printing. The compilers 
have indeed produced a very attractive and helpful book, 
brimful of hints and ideas. It deals with the origin, aim, 
meaning and value of modern lettering, giving throughout 
definite and clear instruction in this beautiful art, together 
with a large number of illustrations, including specimen 
alphabets—both ancient and modern—various type arrange- 
ments, pen-drawn borders and designs, also a number of 
type founts and an admirable selection of modern adver- 
tisement designs. The arrangement, grouping and compo- 
sition of lettering designs are clearly explained and illus- 
trated, while the instructions given regarding tools used 
in lettering are invaluable, various pens and styles being 
fully described and the result of their use being shown 
by drawings. It is a book that will prove of great service 
to all engaged in decorative writing and design. 


DOWN THE YELLOWSTONE. By Lewis R. Freeman. 


21s. (Heinemann.) 


Mr. Freeman is a born tramp of the ‘‘ Running Road,” 
and he has laboured to make his calling and election sure. 
Wherever the water is loosely packed and the rocks show 
their black, sharp fangs, there his heart is always and his 
body fain would be. Twenty years ago he conceived the 
idea of riding the Yellowstone river from its source to the 
Gulf of Mexico. He“ struck in ”’ at Yellowstone Park, and 
after doing as he liked in that vast domain and having a 
rare old time, he came across Yankee Jim, who made him 
a gift of a boat. There was not much to the gift seeing 
that the boat had only been cobbled together roughly by a 
miner, and for long had been left high and dry on the bank 
—and in any case it did not belong to Yankee Jim. This 
lusty youngster did 100 miles on the Yellowstone—‘ a 
good part of it on the ice, on the bank, or floundering in the 
water.’”” The marvel is that he did not finish under the 
water, for he did the last five miles astride one of the only 
three remaining planks. During the interim of twenty 
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years he held to his dream of finishing that trip, and in this 
volume has given us a thrilling, racy story of the com- 
pleted adventure. He has much to say of the grim 
fascination of Yellowstone Park and his great fight with the 
river. Not the least interesting part of the book is his 
record of such intriguing characters as Yankee Jim and 
Calamity Jane, and what would we give to meet Wade, 
whose instinctive and picturesque profanity was truly more 
of an art than a vice! 


POEMS IN BLACK-AND-WHITE. By W. G. Raffé. 
7s. 6d. (Cecil Palmer.) 
““Q God! O Montreal!’ an expression used, according 


to Mr. Belloc, ‘‘ to emphasise those occasions when the 
mind of man has fallen short of its high mission in any 
department of art.’’ Therefore it is the expression most 
fitting when a born artist such as Mr. Raffé shows himself 
utterly lacking in critical faculty. Here is a book whose 
many and beautiful illustrations any man of taste might 
wish to possess. Yet here is also a book blemished with 
much thoroughly bad verse—verse that is often poetic in 
feeling but strangely unpoetic in the weakness and banality 
of its expression. Blemished, but not spoilt, for some- 
times sincere and simple faith breaks through the flaws 
of the writer’s technique, but lines such as 


‘“To hymns of soul deep agony, 
To God’s orchestral melody ”’ 


are a painful reminder of Mr. Raffé’s own dictum : 


‘‘ Speech is but a clumsiness, 
All words but a snare.”’ 


Mr. Robert Nichols, 


in his working rooin, at his Japanese residence, in Tokio, where Mr. 

Nichols occupies the Chair of Eng!ish Literature at the Imperial 

University. A new book of his, “ Fantastica,” containing three tales in 
prose, will be pablished by Messrs. Chatto & Windus this month. 


But in the hand that drew the pictures there is no clumsi- 
ness. The house of silence, a white road winding to a 
hill church with the moon behind, horses ploughing, ships 
in the wind, cloudy poplars.by night are mute and delicate 
reminders of Mr. Raffé’s genius. 


Music. 


A SINGER VIEWS AMERICA. 


By Ursula GREVILLE. 


MERICANS are very fond themselves of saying 
they have no traditions, but if they realised it 
they have the finest tradition of all. The real American 
comes of pioneer stock, and it is as stupid to judge 
England by the cosmopolitan crowd which flocks in 
and out of London as it is absurd to think that New 
York represents America. One does sometimes come 
across one of the real pioneer stock who broke ground 
and made towns, even if they were but “‘ Main Streets,” 
but the singers do not belong as a general rule to this 
class. With the exception of an Eva Gauthier, singers 
in America are just as frightened of their own opinions 
as we are of ours. Of course one must admit that the 
agents have a good deal to do with it. If a song in a 
singer’s programme is spoken against by some of the 
critics, the singer will probably be asked to take it out 
of her repertoire, and if she be the fool the agents 
always imagine singers to be she will agree. In 
every job there are the few who can stand up against 
anything, and those few have to blaze a trail, more 
difficult than any cutting down of trees. The pioneer 
singers of modern songs, or even the singers who desire 
to sing only good music, must work away against inertia, 
indifference and an educated knowledge of bad music. 
I suppose I must have gone to hundreds of concerts 
in America; even the most hectic London season has 
nothing to compare with a New York season. I should 
say the standard is higher for the average beginner 
than in London, though the quality of the music seems 


the same, and the programme suggests many minds 
with but a single thought. It seems as though singers 
in America are just as chary of singing modern American 
songs as we were a year or two back of singing modern 
British. The same cry is heard: ‘‘ There are no good 
American songs.’’ Besides (and here lies the truth of 
the matter), those who sing them find themselves un- 
popular. Much has been done for the sake of popularity 
in this world, and few of us realise how little it is worth 
in the end, that affectionate contempt of enormous 
crowds, who know without being told that one has 
failed to sing the music that one considered worthy, in 
order to pander to their supposedly low taste. I 
remember discussing the point with Gladys Moger, 
that fine, intelligent singer who has done more than 
anyone else for our music, since she set some of us an 
example by singing unknown British music before the 
war, when for a young singer to sing native songs was 
to court certain disaster. She agreed with me that 
the royalty ballad, with its sentimental poem and its 
treacly tune, together with the absurd habit of listening 
to music instead of helping to make it, is responsible 
for the low level of technique among our singers to-day. 
Until singers become musicians—and one does not find 
that American singers are any more musicianly than 
the average British singer—more bad music than would 
fill all the sky-scrapers on Broadway will continue to 
be bought and played and sung. But as more singers 
become musicians the standard will rise, for no self- 
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respecting body of people will consciously sing rubbish 
day after day. One finds in America this same idea 
that one can pound a typewriter one year and sing 
top notes at Carnegie Hall, or Queen’s Hall, or whatever 
hall one may be able to afford, the next. There are 
more disappointed would-be singers in America than in 
England, but only because America is larger. 

It is almost as hard to make a career in America with- 
out a fortune to back you as it is in England. But every 
appearance you make in America is so much towards 
your goal, and if you do well you are almost bound to 
be asked to sing again. There are always people on 
the look-out for new talent, and even if the fees they 
offer are in the first place small, they are certain ; the 
States are peculiar in that one year your value may be 
{20 a concert and by the next may have become £300 
in the same town. But it is necessary at first to take 
small fees which will perhaps barely cover your 
expenses, for the vastness of America makes it im- 
possible for your name to become known all over the 
continent without, as I say, either a vast fortune to 
start, or your own individual work. 

People in England have a very exaggerated idea of 
the fees that artists get in America. They seem to 
think that after one successful concert in New York 
the whole of America will flock to seek an artist’s 
services, but this is no longer true. People who have a 
vast European reputation like Onegin and Chaliapin 
go to the Metropolitan Opera as a matter of course, 
and even if they give but two performances it is suffi- 
cient to guarantee to the agents that such artists are 
worth any sum from one to three thousand dollars. 
But the concert artists pur sang have a very difficult, 
uphill task, and one can hardly expect to make ends 
meet the first season or two. 

Broadcasting seems to have gained a much firmer 
hold in America than in England. It is nothing to have 
an audience of 500,000 people listening in to one station, 
and in my chats to owners of stations I gathered that 
they were as keen on helping forward the cause of good 
music as I myself am. Their attitude towards artists’ 
fees, too, is very reasonable, and they quite see that 
the time is soon coming when it will be as necessary to 
pay artists for singing over the radio as for any other 
concert. There is one thing that the radio will do for 
singers which I think few people have realised yet, and 
that is to weed out the singers whose voices are so ill- 
produced that they will not carry well. In this way 
singing technique will become better. And it needs to 
do so if the march of modernism is to go on, for only 
singers of the highest technique can hope to sing the 
songs which are being created in the world to-day. 

In about ten years from now every cultivated 
musician who wants to be sure that he has heard the 
best music the world can produce, will be obliged to 
include America in his itinerary owing to the economic 
conditions in Europe at the present day. The finest 
musicians are flocking to America, there to found 
schools, and while the American’s boast that she is the 
centre of the musical world is not quite true, it has 
sufficient truth in it to make us realise that here the 
real development will be. American composers are 
few, but there are certain men whose work is worth 
the respect and admiration of all. Such as Stillman 
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Kelley, Griffiths and Blair Fairchild have produced 
works which are really significant. The song writers 
are almost as prolific as in Europe, and there are 
some gems to be found with a little trouble, but the 
vastness of America makes it possible too for more 
rubbish to be produced than even we produce. Naturally 
the people who are most strongly 
American are those composers 
who have recently trekked to 
America and are now making 
America their own. They are 
loudest of all in their acclamation 
that America is the greatest 
musical country in the world, 
and like most noisy minorities 
they are judged to have more 
power than they really possess. 
After all, in the long run the 
value of music lies not in what 
the few say it is, but in the 
effect it has on the great majority 
of the people. 

Public-spirited men seem to 
lean more towards music in 
America than ours do here. It 
is nothing for men to give sums 
varying from £10,000 to £30,000 
a year for music : I met at least 
a dozen who do. And while one 
admits that England is not the 
wealthy country to-day that 


had were candles attached to their desks. Somehow 
Mozart, Haydn and Beethoven had never seemed more 
wonderful than in that dimly-lit ballroom. Mr. Reiner 
is an amazingly fine conductor ; perhaps his Hungarian 
birth accounts for his marvellously flexible sense of 
rhythm, and he seems to have done wonders with 
the orchestra in the short 
time he has had it under his 
control. 

Americans are realising, much 
more I think than we are, that 
to sing well is to be extremely 
well educated. It means 
that an extensive knowledge 
of all literature is a necessity, 
not a luxury. Why is it 
that audiences find much of our 
best modern songs so dull and 
uninspired? Is it always the 
music ? No. It is because singers 
of less than average intelligence 
attempt to sing a modern poem, 
the outcome of to-day’s complex 
civilisation, with just the same 
degree of understanding they 
apply to the words of a Handel 
aria, where the first line may 
be repeated seventy times seven 
and the audience has nothing to 
do but listen to the music. Not 
so can they listen to much of 


America is (I am not talking of the modern music. The poem 
the wealth derived from [her Greville. is of paramount importance, 
gains in the war, but of her Editor of The Sackbut. and one of the healthiest 


natural wealth), at the same 

time our wealthy citizens do not seem to care a 
tinker’s curse about music in England, and therefore 
it is impossible for us to hear orchestras as good as the 


- best of those in America. 


We have no orchestra in England of the standard of 
the Philadelphian, which plays the old masters with a 
precision and point that the Vienna Philharmonic in 
its best days did, with a wonderful added power of 
making modern music seem absolutely comprehensible. 
The leader at Philadelphia, Stokowski, is a very fine 
conductor, but it must not be forgotten that he has 
probably the finest material in the world to work upon. 
It really is wonderful to see how orchestras spring up 
in American towns, and to realise that schools or 
conservatoires which now teach music to 5,000 pupils 
yearly had their birth in a back room and with as few 
as two pupils ten years ago. It is a matter for rejoicing 
that this sort of thing should be, but to see it elsewhere 
does make one feel awfully anxious to have music 
pushed along in England. However one may admire 
the countries one visits, one resents at heart anything 
which reason forces one to admit is done better than at 
home. 

One of the jolliest concerts I heard was under the 
baton of Fritz Reiner, the conductor of the Cincinnati 
orchestra, which gave a charity concert I should imagine 
to be unique either in the Americas or Europe. All 
the orchestral players were equipped in the costumes 
of the period of Mozart, and the only lights the musicians 


signs of the young. British 
and American schools is the importance they attach 
to careful word setting. Now if the poem is important 
the average singer is confronted with another problem. 
Most of us have been trained to sing in foreign languages, 
having been told, usually by foreigners, that the English 
language is ugly, dissonant and without music. But 
for my part I find English the jolliest language of all to 
sing in—for an English-speaking nation—and when 
properly sung delightful to hear. Our much beloved 
John Coates has a diction and enunciation that makes 
you proud you speak the same language that he 
sings. The only bit of Greek I know is the proverb 
ckaAX\ata TaxaXa, and it certainly is difficult to make 
English beautiful, though of all things it is the most 
worth while for English-speaking peoples. But until 
singers will spend time to sing with an immaculate 
diction, all the technique they may possess will avail 
them nothing when it comes to singing in English. If 
some of these great stars of the operatic firmament 
were put down in a concert hall and called Jones, or 
Smith, or any other name by which a rose might be 
called, and were made to sing, even in the language of 
the country from which they sprang, a programme of 
modern songs, I warrant the majority would fail com- 
pletely to give to their audiences any intellectual 
conception of the poems that had been set. 
In the last four months I have heard most of the 
greatest singers in the world, and it is certainly true 
that many of them are so popular because the audience 
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knows almost by heart the programmes these great 
ones choose to present. But in presenting new works 
there is no help from the audience, rather a little resist- 
ance ; so that singers of to-day must possess a musician- 
ship equal to that of the composer ; and there lies the 
trouble. Singers are as lazy as the lotus eaters and hate 
to be bothered to learn new things. If it is true, as so 
many of us think, that America will be the hub of the 
musical universe, let the real American see to it that 
the language of the people is heard at any rate as often 
as the foreign tongues. 


THE HAND OF THE MASTERS.* 


By GEORGE SAMPSON. 


For the musically-minded reader—amateur or profes- 
sional—these are three of the most delightful and thrilling 
volumes imaginable. They are perfect facsimiles of the 
autograph scores in the Royal Library at Berlin—now 
described, by the way, as the Prussian State Library, a 
pleasing indication of altered times. The reproduction 
has been most exactly carried out, even to the rendering 
of the different colours of the paper used by the composers, 
the faded ink, the dirty marks of use and, of course, the 
blots, excisions and insertions. Open any one of the 
volumes, and you feel sure that you have before you an 
old original manuscript straight from the hand of the 
Master, and no mere mechanical reproduction. 

The books give one an odd and exciting sensation of 
being in direct personal touch with these giant makers of 
music. Bach, for instance, had the bad habit of ruling his 
own staves with a five-pointed instrument. You can 
still get such things ; but they are a false economy. 
At the best they make bad lines, and, at the worst, as Bach 
must have discovered, they play the composer false by 
rendering one or two lines very faintly, or running two and 
three lines together in one long hopeless blot. Several 
staves in the Cantata have had to be left unused because 
of these lengthy rivers of ink. Can’t you hear the old 
Cantor fuming about the waste of precious space? It is 
a terrible manuscript, full of blobs and smears and altera- 
tions, some so bad that Bach has scribbled the letter- 
names over certain groups of doubtful notes. Even worse 
than some of his notes is the fearfully scrawled text of the 
voice part. Bach is the only one of the three who gives 
his work a clear title, for on the first page is scribbled in 
large and wildly varying letters, ‘‘ Dominica XIX post 
Trinit : Ich will den Kreuzstab gerne tragen: 2 Hautbois 
0 (é ?) Violini, Viola o (é ?) Taille, S. A. T. et Basso Conc: con 
Continuo di Sigr: Jos: Seb: Bach.” It is not clear 
whether “ Viola” and “ Taille’’ are alternatives or in- 
clusives. ‘‘ Viola’? was an elastic term, and we some- 
times get in old music a “ Viola” part written in the 
Alto clef and a “ Taille’’ part written in the Tenor clef. 
Here there is only one line, and its heading looks like 
“Viola Taille,’ as if Bach wanted both. Bach’s 
‘* Taille’ was a kind of light bassoon, or ‘‘ third oboe.”’ 

The Mozart manuscript, as one somehow expects, is a 
delightfully neat and precise score. <A skilled reader could 
play from these pages with very little hesitation. Direc- 
tions are few, but the phrasing is clearly marked. It is 
worth notice, by the way, that Bach gives no directions 
as to speed and force, and no long phrase marks ; but he 
is careful and liberal with little phrase marks in the groups 
of quavers. A row of four quavers in Bach is capable of 
several variations in phrasing, a point we commend to 
the notice of those interested in metrics. 


* Bach’s “ Cantata for r9th Sunday after Trinity,”’ 6s. ; 
Mozart’s “ Trio in E major, for Violin, ’Cello and Piano,”’ 7s. 6d. ; 
Beethoven's ‘‘ Piano Sonata, Op. III.” 8s. 6d. (Munich, Drei 
Masken Verlag A.G. ; London, Chester.) 


CURWEN EDITION 
OF ENGLISH SONGS 


“ The English song-writers are having a glorious time of it just now. 
The publishers and the singers are both treating them with the 
utmost generosity. Among the former Messrs. Curwen, and 
among the latter Miss Greville, an intelligent ycung singer, have 
done as much as any one to give the new English song its chance.” 

Ernest Newman in the Manchester Guardian 


Some Songs sung by URSULA GREVILLE 
GRANVILLE BANTOCK 


2196 The Naiad (Alfred Hayes) . Compass D-G 
EDGAR BAINTON 

2177. Nightingale near the House 

(Harold Munro) as » 

RUTLAND BOUGHTON | 

2223 Honeysuckle (Mary Richardson) is D-F 
PERCIVAL GARRATT 

2207 Prayer (Margery Agrell) ee is B-Gg 


ARMSTRONG GIBBS 
2229 To one who passed — 
(Margery Agrell) F-G 


MARTIN SHAW 
2124 Song of the Bearers 


(Sarojini Naidu) a re E-F 
FELIX WHITE 
2216 Vespers (T. E. Brown) .. ‘ac i C-G 
GERRARD WILLIAMS 
2187 Crooning from Inisfail (Leigh Henry) ,, C-F 
MAURICE BESLY 
2232 Listening (H. H.) E-A (B) 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH. Full Catalogue upon application. 


LONDON: J. CURWEN & SONS LTD., 
24 BERNERS STREET, W.t 


PIANO PIECES THE 
WHOLE WORLD PLAYS 


Containing seventy compositions dear to the hearts of 
all lovers of piano music, including masterpieces by 
the great modern composers. 256 pages of music. 


5/- 


CARUSO’S METHOD OF 


VOICE PRODUCTION 
P. M. MARAFIOTI 


“ The numerous illustrations include photos of Caruso singing each 
of the vowels in turn, and diagrains of the complete vocal apparatus 
under many different circumstances. Altogether this is a book that 
should be studied.”— Glasgow Herald 

15/- 


THE SINGER AND HIS 
ART THADDEUS WRONSKI 


“The value of the volume is greatly enhanced by the numerous 
diagrams and repreductio:s of photographs, which show the student 
almost all that he need know of acting and make up; and hardly less 
valuable are refererces to operas or famous singers by way of 
illustrating points in the text.”—Musical Opinion 

15/- 


MY LIFE EMMA CALVE 


“A store-house of good anecdotes.”— Daily News 
“One cf the most readable volumes of its kind.”—Referee 


15/- 


D. APPLETON & CO., 25, BEDFORD ST., LONDON 
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The Beethoven sonata is perhaps the most interesting 
of the three documents. It is, in the first place, a greater 
piece of music than the other two. The Op. 111 Sonata is, 
in my opinion, the greatest piece of pure piano music ever 
written ; and here we have this great thing in the creator’s 
own:hand. It begins well—notes very small, but clear. 
Soon however, it begins to sprawl wildly and almost 
incomprehensibly ; but nevertheless it is actually legible, 
I found that by patient reading I could follow every note. 
The wonderful variations look terrible in the sprawling 
script, but they are clear even though you may have 
to count the leger lines to discover which notes are meant. 
Beethoven leaves you in no doubt about his meaning, for 
his pages are liberally strewn with time and expression 
marks. This volume is the most human document of the 
three. You can almost discern the harassed, deaf creator’s 
impatience to get his mechanical task over—as if the 
real thing, after all, was not the music he could put on 
paper, but the music that was singing within his soul. I 
wonder what ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ looked like on paper ! 

We heartily congratulate all concerned in the production 
of these admirable volumes. Materially, they are delight- 
fully and sensibly bound books and perfect triumphs of 
faithful reproduction. Less materially, but not less 
really, they are strangely appealing personal links with the 
three greatest masters of music. 


NOTES ON NEW MUSIC. 


SONGS FROM MANY LANDS. Edited by Alfred S. Swan. 
(Enoch.) 

A delightful book of thirty folk-songs arranged by 
celebrated composers and edited by Alfred S. Swan; the 
new copyright translations are by Helen Taylor. There 
are folk-songs from France, England, Scotland, Russia, 
Spain and North America—three Negro Spirituals being 
included amongst the North American. Mr. Swan says 
the collection ‘‘ makes no claim whatever beyond the 
giving of some artistic joy to both amateurs and pro- 
fessional singers.’’ And this joy it should certainly give. 


MY GARDEN. Words by Maud Carrington. 
Robert Clayton. (Paxton.) 

Six little songs for children, with simple words and 
simple music. The melodies are tuneful and should please 
children, but it is doubtful whether the words will quite 
satisfy them. There is a lack of imagination in the verses, 
and a tailing off at the end of each song, just when one is 
expecting a point, or a quaint idea. 


Music by 


AT TEDDINGTON LOCK. By Gustave Lind. (Augener.) 


The average player should find this descriptive piano- 
forte solo a welcome addition to his or her repertoire. 


The Drama. 


EUGENE O’NEILL. 


By GRAHAM SUTTON. 


UGENE O’NEILL found his vocation late in life. 

He did not turn dramatist till he was twenty- 

four, by which time (if we count life in terms not of 
years but of experience) he had attained a ripe and 
mellow maturity. He was born in New York in 1888 
of Irish parents, his father being an actor and theatrical 


manager. At seventeen he was a Princeton under- 
graduate. A year later, throwing up a New York clerk- 


ship, he became in turn three equally hazardous tiings 
—gold prospector, assistant theatrical manager and 
sailor before the mast. After this he enjoyed, or 
endured, a comparatively humdrum phase—eighteen 
months of various kinds of commercial work in the 
Argentine. Then back to the sea—New York, South 
Africa, Southampton. And still his wander-lust was 
unsatisfied. He joined his father’s company and for 
a short time toured through the western states (perhaps 
unsuccessfully : I am told by one who saw him with 
the Provincetown Players Group, half a dozen years 
later, that he was not a good actor). Anyway he re- 
nounced the professional stage and became a journalist— 
“general newspaper hack on a small-town journal in 
Connecticut, followed by a stay of six months in a 
sanatorium for consumptives, at the end of which time 
he decided to become a dramatist, the career which 
is now certain to be his for the remainder of his 
life.” 

The quotation, and most of the information above it, 
are from the preface to “‘ The Moon of the Caribbees,”’ 
written by Mr. St. John Ervine, the best introduction 
to anyone or anything that I have read for a long time. 
This volume of seven one-act plays of the sea is the 
second O’Neill book published in England by Mr. 
Jonathan Cape. The first appeared about a year ago, 
containing Straw,” Diff'rent” and “ The 


Emperor Jones.” A third, whose proof-sheets I have 
been privileged to see, will include “ Anna Christie,” 
“The First Man” and “ The Hairy Ape.” Mr. O’Neill 
has written nine or ten besides, of which I am told the 
best is the full-length “‘ Beyond the Horizon.” But 
he had not passed direct from his adventures to the 
making of plays; from the sanatorium he went off to 
Harvard for a year’s Drama Course, and it is curious 
and instructive to observe how little that course 
fettered him. Some of his plays—not many and not 
the best—are built on the academic plan ; “‘ The Straw ” 
and “The First might “ pass’ with the pro- 
fessors; ‘‘ Anna Christie,’’ too, if he would consent to 
their blue-pencil here and there. Elsewhere Mr. O’Neill 
remains an original. Nor did his stage experience lead 
him astray ; since the war we have had some pretty 
painful examples of ‘‘actor’s drama,” but there is 
nothing stagey with him; the plays are distilled at 
first hand from life as he has known it—from the nervous 
energy of men who do things, from the hard-breathing, 
jostling throng, from the rough ways of the sea. Consider 
these sea-pieces in ‘“‘ The Moon of the Caribbees.” Of 
all settings ‘‘ the old devil sea” is perhaps the hardest 
to stage; Mr. O'Neill stages it by insisting always on 
the sea as a profession, not as a romantic and abstract 
idea. Now and again his folk speak of its beauty and 
wonder, but that is for contrast. More often he gives 
you the sea as it affects their lives each moment ; the 
cramped forecastle, the clanging hell of the stokehole, 
the outcast life ashore. He will have no truck with 
sob-stuff such as we have been taught to expect from 
American playwrights. Nervous and highly-strung his 
plays may be, wrought to a painful intensity ; but they 
are the work always of that rarest of spirits, a sensitive 
man who has been through the mill without becoming 
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either blunted or retrospectively sentimental. All is 
clear-cut and vital—the mind’s wrestling in slippery 
places, the inhuman endurance, the stark lusts and 
fears ; cruelty that cuts like a whip; and always, in 
sharp flashes, beauty like sudden flame. 

By their technique these one-act plays, his prentice- 
g work, suggest the dramatist who will presently go 
s ahead according to rules of his own making. Yet in 
e themselves they are not too revolutionary. A good 
one-act piece is not always built to music-hall standards, 
any more than a good short story is always a “ snappy ” 


y yarn. Either may be character studies, glimpses of 

some obscure calling, perhaps only studies of an atmo- in thei cheering, sympathetic fellowship, and 
) sphere without formal plot. “‘ The Moon of the Carib- Toleep yout perk 
66 ” Secti Book i h hi i 


Voyage Home” are of this kind. It is when Mr. 
5 O'Neill brings his originality to bear on full-length 
plays that he knocks the professors endways. ‘‘ The 
Emperor Jones”’ is an astonishing piece of work. Its 
' opening scene—a palace—promises bustle and move- 
ment ; but the negro emperor is discovered alone ; his 
subjects are in revolt, and a scoundrelly Englishman 
comes in to warn him that they are brewing mischief, 
and magic, against him. Far off a tom-tom begins to 
throb monotonously, and at once the play, which until 
now has been comedy almost verging on burlesque, 
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The MINTY OXFORD VARSITY Sectional Bookcase 
is designed and built by British cabinet makers—a piece 
of furniture you will be proud to see in your home, an 
that harmonises with any furnishing scheme. It has 
nothing of “the office look,” yet is the most efficient 
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With the MINTY OXFORD VARSITY Sectional Book- 
case your library is always complete—though never finished, 
you only pay for the exact amount of shelf-space you need. 
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becomes a grim chronicle of Jones’s flight through the MINTY, 

forest, hag-ridden by spectres which his enemies’ magic (Dept. B) 44 & 45, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 

evokes. There are six scenes of monologue, a crescendo London Showrooms : 36, Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 
of strangeness and terror during which the hunted man 


sees dreadful visions out of his own and his race’s past. 
l There appears the fellow-negro whom he killed in the 
. old days when he was a Pullman-car attendant ; the 
7 convict gang in which he worked ; beyond that, a slave- 
) 


mart of the Southern States in the last century ; further 
back again, the slave-ship’s hideous hold; last, the H 

; dread Congo witch-doctor who in some previous incarna- London School of Journalism 
: tion picked him for human sacrifice. And ever nearer 
} } and more exultant, the quickening beat of the drum. 
: At last the monologue rises to its climax of fear. The 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late 
LORD NORTHCLIFFE 


Personally conducted by Mr. Max PEMBERTON 


Patrons 
' emperor fires his last shot, the silver baanesharenn was The Rt. Hon. the VISCOUNT BURNHAM 
) to have been his charm. The hunters’ magic has done The Rt. Hon. the LORD BEAVERBROOK 
l its work, and the quarry walks out of the wood where he The Rt. Hon. the LORD RIDDELL 
1 had entered it, straight into his slayers’ hands. The The Rt. Hon. the LORD DALZIEL 
Englishman turn in time to grunt a contemptuous et eee 
5 Blarsted niggers! ’’ and the curtain falls. Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A., Litt.D. 
t All Mr. O’Neill’s best plays show this originality of Sir CHARLES STARMER 
; / treatment. Yet he has nothing that can be labelled a Sir ERNEST HODDER-WILLIAMS, C.V.O. 
Sor tile tied went ith h. “ Diff'rent ” CECIL HARMSWORTH, Esq. 
’ method, for his me varies with each. o NEWMAN FLOWER, Esq. 
; is not so much a two-act play as two one-act studies, re : 
f linked by a sequence of theme. In “ The Hairy Ape,” The Courses (which include Journalism, Free-Lance 
Journalism, and Short Story Writing) are all given by 

t another tremendous piece, he makes a sti more daringly correspondence, supplemented, when desirable, by 
L successful experiment. “The Hairy Ape” is, in the personal interviews. The instruction is entirely in the 
t sordid-realistic vein, what ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln ’’ was in hands of well-known and successful journalists and 
| the heroic vein—a chronicle-study ; on its small scale, novelists. 
; you might almost say, an epic. But an epic of modern we Max Piven: o— willing to Pps. © 
and western life, be it understood ; less leisured, more would-be students id wee ‘ll be heh: “i 

in which they should engage, and will be helped in his 
j fer erishly emotional than that of the wandering Greek. judgment if the applicant can forward some short 
1 The man in the street who has never heard of Homer manuscript upon which an opinicn can be based. 
1 might call it a first-rate screen story ; nor do I think Particulars of the School’s Courses of Instruction 
; he would be far wrong, believing as I do that old Homer will be forwarded post free upon application to 
Y may yet prove the long-lost father of the movies art, THE SECRETARY'S OFFICE 
i x will be com- 
: ind that the great epic of the next century Wi The London School of Journalism 
4 posed for the screen. But this by the way; I obtrude 
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my belief only by way of apology for comparing Mr. 
O’Neill’s achievement with a younger art that has not 
yet found its strength. At all events the screen’s 
influence is traceable in this play of swiftly-changing 
scenes and contrasts—as it were snapshots of a living 
soul, driven forward on the rough path to self-realisa- 
tion. ‘‘ The Hairy Ape”’ and “ The Emperor Jones” 
are each magnificent ; and if they are not counted as 
drama to-day they will assuredly be great drama 
to-morrow. 

Great and small, the plays are all alike disturbing. 
They take the imagination by the throat, so that not 
even consecutive reading blurs each separate image—a 
rare quality this. And one feels that they should play 
even better than they read. “‘ Diff'rent ” certainly did 
so; I saw it eighteen months ago at the Everyman 
Theatre, which has also given us “ Ile’’ and “ In the 
Zone,” and time has quite failed to blunt my memory 
of Miss Jean Cadell’s and Mr. Leslie Banks’s acting. 
“Anna Christie,” again, I have enjoyed so much that 
it seems churlish to complain if the Strand cast are not 
always equal to their opportunity. Miss Pauline Lord’s 
finished skill outweighs a somewhat dreary delivery ; 
and if she is sometimes mushy when she should be hard, 
and trivial when she should be taut as a bowstring, 
perhaps the producer is to blame. The latter certainly 
sets much too slow a pace for the first two acts, and in 
the last has missed quite amazingly the central point of 
beauty, when Mat cries out in sudden dread of what 
may befall his lover if she forswear herself. Even so 
“Anna Christie’’ is a notable triumph, which Mr. 
Cochran hopes to follow up with ‘‘ The Emperor Jones ”’ 
‘and “The Hairy Ape.” The production of any of 
these three plays is an event of the first magnitude, 


and to be privileged to witness them a rousing 
adventure. 


“THE STAGE CAT’S” PURRS AND SCRATCHES.* 


The volume which Mrs. Fagan has recently edited will 
add appreciably to the chagrin of leading players and to 
the amusement of unprejudiced playgoers. ‘‘ The Stage 
Cat,”’ who has written it, has a delightfully feline touch, 
instinct with wit and humour, ever apt to qualify praise 
and to mitigate censure. In the main she purrs. About 
Ellen Terry, Mrs. Kendal and Geneviéve Ward she has 
nothing but pleasant things to say, and she describes Lewis 
Waller as “‘ fine in appearance and in character,’’ illustrat- 
ing her description by a characteristic anecdote of that 
popular actor’s self-restraint. But she purrs and scratches 
when she deals with George Weir and Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell. Of the latter’s talent for making pleasantly un- 
pleasant little speeches she gives numerous examples. 
Here is her account of the Lily Brayton of twenty years 
ago: ‘a mere slip of a thing, with big blue eyes and 
golden-brown hair, and with the figure of a thin boy; so 
thin and flat, indeed, that one almost thought she must 
be consumptive—a little girl from Wigan.’ But some- 
times ‘‘ The Stage Cat’”’ scratches. She scratches the two 
Georges, Alexander and Edwardes, rather badly. Generally, 
however, “‘ The Stage Cat’’ keeps her claws in. To 
Willard’s huge appreciation of a practical joke, to Fred 
Terry’s disconcerting short-sightedness, to Oscar Asche’s 
“giant steam-roller way of always getting there,” to 
Penley’s increasing irascibility in his later years, to Jimmy 
Welch’s wit and “ strange attraction for women,”’ and to 
Marie Tempest’s delightful consciousness of her own charm : 


* “From The Wings.” 


By “‘ The Stage Cat.” 
Elizabeth Fagan. tos. 6d. 


Edited by 
(Collins.) 


“I’m an ugly little devil, but they like me ’’—to all these 
idiosyncrasies ‘‘ The Stage Cat’’ pays a generous tribute. 
Nor can I close my notice of this very good-humoured if 
occasionally rather mordant collection of reminiscences 
without quoting the author’s very handsome appreciation 
of Henry Ainley, the budding Bensonian of the nineties. 
“‘ He has the sweetest nature possible,’’ we are told. ‘‘ He 
would help anyone and do anything he was asked. He 
would hear us our parts; he would book our lodgings or 
addresses ; he would help us to carry our bags. He was 
beautiful as the morning.”’ Is not that sweet of ‘‘ The Stage 
Cat’?! Sometimes, however, Pussy suffers from a bad 
memory ; as when she tells us that Lewis Waller and 
H. H. Morell produced ‘‘ The Idler’’ at the Haymarket. 
If my recollection is correct ‘‘ The Idler ’’ was staged at the 
St. James’s by George Alexander. It was Oscar Wilde’s 
comedy, ‘‘ An Ideal Husband,” which Messrs. Waller and 
Morell brought out at the Haymarket. 


Lewis BETTANY. 


AREN’T WE ALL? By Frederick Lonsdale. At the Globe 
Theatre. 

Curiously it is not the principal characters that stand 
out in this bright, swift-moving comedy, although Miss 
Marie Lohr acts with all her usual charm and humour, 
and Mr. Herbert Marshall, as the unhappy husband, plays 
a difficult part with restraint and quiet dignity. Yet not 
so much the breach between the young couple remains in 
the memory after the play is done, as the worldly-wise 
philosophy of the perennially young old Lord Grenham 
in his attempts to reconcile his son and daughter-in-law ; 
and the arch determination of Lady Frinton, a lady of un- 
certain years but most decided character, to lure the old 
rake into matrimonial bliss with herself. Miss Ellis Jeffreys 
was, of course, admirable as Lady Frinton, and as Lord 
Grenham Mr. Julian Royce acted brilliantly and with 
perfect ease. These two, and Mr. Eric Lewis in the réle 
of the sanctimonious parson, kept the house chuckling. 
The cast could not be bettered Mr Frederick Lonsdale’s 
dialogue is crisp and witty, always to the point and fully 
atones for any lack of freshness in the plot. Margot Tatham 
comes home unexpectedly from a holiday and finds a 
beautiful ‘‘ vamp ’”’ in her husband’s arms ; infuriated, she 
refuses to forgive, and it is only when her father-in-law 
digs up a holiday incident of her own—in the shape of a 
young Australian (Mr. Martin Lewis)—that she begins to 
relent. The positions are reversed; the husband suspects 
and becomes cold and distant, and it rests with the 
Australian to save the situation. This young man, enraged 
that Margot has played with and deceived him, is only 
stayed from taking revenge by her pleading and womanly 
explanation. He goes, leaving husband and wife to confess 
to each other and come together again, comforted by Lord 
Grenham’s cheerful (and embellished) avowal that every- 
one is a fool. ‘‘ Aren’t we all?” he asks of the deeply 
shocked and annoyed reverend gentleman—and the curtain 
falls. A play with many dramatic moments, well worth 
seeing, and as brisk and lively as a comedy should be. 


THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA, At Everyman Theatre. 


All playgoers within reach of Hampstead owe a debt 
of gratitude to the Everyman management for the really 
excellent production of what is perhaps the most brilliant 
gem in the Shavian treasure-house. The cast was excep- 
tionally strong, including Cathleen Nesbitt and Claude 
Rains, who as Mrs. Dubidat and the incorrigible Louis 
Dubidat gave a fine, tense piece of acting in the deathbed 
scene. And the doctors—they were as vital and amusing 
and assorted as ever. To watch their pet theories yielding 
spark after spark on the merciless anvil of G. B. S.’s wit 
is to enjoy a Brock’s Benefit of the first magnitude. 
Reginald Bach and Ivor Barnard gave strength and 
personality to the parts of Ridgeon and Sir Patrick Cullen. 
But the acting success goes to Brember Wills, whose 
Bonnington was worth going a long, long way to see. 


S. H. W. 


